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To Pan-American Visitors. 
A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
$1.00 per day. First-class cafe in same block. Cars 
ass the door to Exposition. For further information 
<The, -v MISSES BLECKLEY, 297 West Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WENTY-FIVE CENTS WILL BE PAID FOR 
one copy of Women’s Extracts, Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, 1842. J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 3990 Race St. 


ANTED. —YOUNG GIRL FOR WAITRESS 
and chambermaid. City. Wages $3. Address 
No. 204, this Office. 


ANTED.—A BOY OF SIXTEEN OR EIGH- 

teen to work in a grocery and provision store. 

Address RICHARD FRENCH, 1938 Mt. Vernon St., 
Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—STOUT BOY ABOUT FIFTEEN, 
to learn hardware business. Answer in own 
hand-writing, giving references, age, etc. Address No. 














ANTED.—A POSITION AS COMPANION 

and reader to invalid or elderly person, or mother’s 
helper, in the home. Unquestioned reference. Address 
P. O. Box 221, Woodstown, N. J. 


ANT ED. —A POSI T 1ON OF CARET AKER 
or companion to elderly person. Address E. G., 
Box = 331, 5 Swarthmore, Pa. 


WANTED.— —BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 
SOR RENT.—A TEN-ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hill. Inquire of Dr. Flagg, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


T° RENT.—TO A REFINED FAMILY, A MOD- 
ern ten roomed house in West Philadeiphia, partly 
furnished if desired. Rent given for board of owner 
Address T. B. HENDRICKSON, 617 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE “AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or Tennessez Avs. 
Atlantic City, N 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write’ for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 





‘THE KATHLU, 


1126 Centrat Avz., Ocean City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water inet, Home comforts. 
K E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


Opens Sixth month 15. 


The Eversea, 


627 Wesey Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 


Special rates during June and September. 
AMY I. GARRETT. 





The Driftwood, S<?,Py.Frisnd* 
Ocean City, N. J. 


For pontienions address 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
Sixth and Wesley Avenues. 


The Bartram, 
Wi.pwoop, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 


J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Oweer and Manager. 


The -Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 





Accommodates 
100 guests. 


Booxistr 
Maran. 


Second house from Beach. 


Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 








Law, ScIENce, 
ConvENTION } STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK; Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 126 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 
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Buck Hill Falls Notes. 
COTTAGES. 
Turge have been built this summer, and have been oc- 
cupied. All areframe. Nocellars. All are now con- 
nected with general drain from the Inn. 

At least three more are expected to be built this Fall. 
Other erections this season are talked of. 

We have had a hint from a large lumber dealer that 
prices of building material are now lower than they prob- 
ably will be next year. 

One cottage for rent during Ninth month—the Huis 
ten Bosch. See advertisement below. 


THE INN. 
Plans for the enlargement of the Inn for nextyear are 
We shal! probably begin, if not 
complete, the enlargements this Fall. We must have a 
dining -room twice the present size, and more bed-rooms 
We expect to keep the Inn open for part of Tenth 
month. 


under consideration. 


TENTS. 

We have had five of our six tents up, and four of them 
have been occupied more or less continuously by guests. 
The experience is that they are absolutely weather-proof, 
and in ali respects very comfortable. Those occupying 
them have mostly—not all—been young people, who ex- 
They have 
good floors,set on stone. We provide necessary furniture. 


pressed themse:ves as entirely satisfied. 


For all information repecting the Inn, address Rozert 
Benson. Sup’t, Cresco, Mcnroe Co., Pa. 
For all information respecting Lots, Stock, and gen- 
eral affairs ef the Company, address 
CuHarves F. Jenxins, Sec’y and Treas., 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 


THIS COTTAGE 





Torent at Buck Hill Falls for Ninth month only at a 
very reasonable rate. Conveniences. 

Apply to ARTHUR SHRIGLEY, rsth and Cherry 
Bts., Phila., or ROBERT BENSON, Cresco, Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone - 37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN F ABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and ‘Philadelphia counsies, 


JOSEPH 7: FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Ovrices : { Kaien Montgomery Co., Pa, 
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FIFTY-FOURTH 
YEAR 


EARLHAM COLLEGE "x0" 


EARLHAM is the largest College, as distinguished from the Universities, in the State of Indiana. 


Within the last 


five years its annual enrollment of students has increased one-third, and its productive endowment has more than 


doubled. 


Some of the reasons for this steady and prosperous growth in its patronage are as follows : 


1. In its requirements for matriculation and graduation, and in its standard of work throughout the four years’ college course, EARLHAM COLLEGE 
is of fully equal rank with the undergraduate colleges of Liberal Arts in the foremost higher educational institutions of the United States 

2. Its faculty is conspicuously strong in scholarship and teaching skill. 

3- Its laboratory and library advantages are extensive and excellent. 


4. Close contact of individual students with instructors whose character and ability quicken both the intellectual and moral life of students and incite 


worthy ideals and achievements in college. 


of learning. 
6. 
of college life. 
7. Adaptation of work to the needs of 
8 
ships are available next 
factorily shown. 


individual students. 


Conditions favoring financial economy on the part of the students without detriment to their progress and standing in college. 
year to High School and Academy 


These scholarships are derived from the income of 


5. Instruction during the earlier as well as the later years of the college course by professors of recognized standing in their special departments 


The superior opportunities afforded by a college for the development of individual students through their participation in the various activities 


Forty scholar- 


pontine of high standing whose actual necessities for financial aid is satis- 
special endowment funds, held by the college, in trust, for this exclusive purpose. 


9. The exceptionally favorable conditions which, as a co-educational college, EARL HAM affords for combining the most thorough scholarship with true 
refinement and culture in the higher education of young women. 


10. 
rr. 


have engaged in teaching. 


Of these, fully one-half are at present 


The high rank which its graduates, both men and women, take in professional and business life. 
Its successful preparation of teachers for desirable educational positions. Twenty per cent. of all the graduates of Earlham College 
lessors in universities, colleges, State normal schools, super- 


intendents of public schools, and principals or assistants of high schools or academies. 


For catalogue, address JOSEPH J. MILLS, President. 


Martin Academy. 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Founded by Samuel Martin, 1875. 
Ninth month g, for boys and girls. 
course of study in Primary 
Academic Departments. Stenography and type- 
writing are included. Pupils holding the Martin 
Academy Diploma are admitted without any 
further examination to the Freshman Class at 
Swarthmore College. 

For catalogue and information apply to Mary 
S. Pennock, Secretary Board of Trustees. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE, Principal. 


Friends’ School. 


WILMINGTON, DEL 


A first-class preparatory school for Co//ege, Sctentific 
School, or Business. 

Fourteen instructors. Excellent equipement. Thor- | 
ough instruction. Graduates entered on certificate in all 
the leading colleges and scientific schools. Fall term |! 
opens Ninth month 10. 

For illustrated catalogue address, 

HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A.M., Principal 


Will open 
Thorough 
Intermediate, and 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- | 
pares for college 
J. EUGENE BAKER, p, 4, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, §/ 7*"¢1f4¢s. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrennvs’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp GIRLs. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
SS miles north of New York City 
For ulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


| Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed lx 


| tendent of Educational! Interests. 


| teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 


| meeting-house,at 15th and Race Streets, each Seventh- | 
| day after Seventh month 1, 1go1, from ro a.m. to 1 R m. 
| Correspondence should be addressed to LOUIS B 


| year. 


| souree of study. 


The Committee on Education of the | 


Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
Committees having | 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 


to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 


The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ | 


AMBLER, Supt., Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. 15th Street, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


: ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day Schoc! for Boys and Girls, | 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit | 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endownment. 


For particulars address } 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


| 

Chelten Hills Boarding and | 
Day School. 

A small number of boarding pupils. 


20th 

September 25, 1901. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, \ princi ie 
CLARA J. MACNAIR, J _ 


Wyncote, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purits oF Botn Sexss. 
Sear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
Students p for college or busi- 
yeas. The home-like surroundings make it especially | 
ttractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted w 
swer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to | 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, | 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHNORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMorRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 
| 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
iation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. | 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- | 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 


tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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Do it Now. 


‘If I live five years, then—’’ 
Everybody has these visions. And 
is the better for them, tho’ never 
realized. Fond desires become a fact 
by having a policy in the PENN 
MUTUAL. 


Send us your name and age for a special 
proposition showing what it would cost per 
year to provide endowment for yourself and 
protection for your family at once. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


Se Be De De De te De De te Be Dl ie te ee ee ee 


Ran AARARRABAARAREA aneaed 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 





To Egypt and the Holy Land, 


Cruise of the ‘‘ Ceitic,”’ the largest Steamship in the 
world, 74 days, from Feb. 8 to April 22, 1902. 
First-class throughout. For full particulars address 


| TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me., who 


will accompany the excursion. Early applications very 
desirable as the ship is filling rapidly. 
ROOMS WITH PRI- 


Pan-American, ‘acc tamity” Within cooy 


walking distance of the mainentrance. $1.00 per person 
MRS. C. M. HAMPTON, 116 Congress Street 
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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. not through the delusive medium by which it is 
XXXV. invested in an alluring and baneful splendor.” 

WE must see the absolute necessity of being in touch _ We en eS literature of peace, to supersede : 
a ey this attractive but baneful literature of war. It should i 

with the divine source of life, if we are to understand f 
: ; pan ae take the form, not only of essays and sermons, but 
either our own humanity or His (Christ's) divinity. of poetry and fiction as well. The time is ripe for the 
Joan M. Fry. appearance of a new school of fiction, of a realistic if 4 
character in which the barbarism inseparable from dt 
war shall be portrayed with the truthfulness and | 
graphic power which characterized ‘‘Uncle Tom’s ; 











From ‘‘ What Think Ye ?’’ in Present Day Papers, Vol. IV. 





























RUTH. Cabin,” by Harriet Beecher Stowe. TF 
SWEET Moab gleaner on old Israel's plain, Fortunately the ancient classics, which were the Pte 
Thy simple story moveth like a power. fruitful source of much of the war-spirit in the past, Ibis 
: Thy pure, calm face looks from the ripened grain are rapidly giving place to other studies in our tie 
. Wherein thou gleanest, on our toil and pain, institutions of learning. e 
: And in the light of thy soft eyes again It is estimated that during the nineteenth century he 
Our dead lives.bed and blcesom inte flower. there perished by war not less than thirty millions of eg 
‘ human beings ; and that the cost to the world in i 
O lives like thine, sweet Ruth, are holy things, treasure, during that period, was twenty billions of on 
: Rich, simple, earnest in their wealth of duty, dollars, or at the rate of six dollars for each and i if 
‘ God's love forever to their music sings, — every second containedinthe century. When to this on 
: His angels shield them with their sheltering wings, is added the desolation carried into countless homes, hi 
‘ His spirit truth and sian and comfort brings, by the loss of relatives and friends, we have, as the 
< And God himself smiles on their godlike beauty. result of war, an amount of suffering that baffles ) 
{ —Phillips Brooks. description. tH 
————————————— That the power and influence derived from mili- i! bi 
‘ For Friends’ Intelligencer. tary and naval establishments will ever be volunta- | 
; THE PROMOTION OF PEACE. rily relinquished by the governmeuts of the world is 
: As the eighteenth century was drawing to its close, | NOt to be expected. It is only by elevating public 


the illustrious Condorcet penned these memorable | Opinion to that degree that it will demand that all . 
words: ‘‘When people become more enlightened, | War shall cease that we may reasonably hope for 
and resume the right of disposing of themselves, of | its discontinuance. 


their blood, and their treasure, they will learn by Deep down in the human soul there is a conscieus- 
) degrees to regard war as the most dreadful of | "¢ss, however obscured, that tlte destruction of human 1 
calamities, the most terrible of crimes. By degrees life is a crime against man and a sin against God ; 
F. commercial prejudices will die away ; a false mer- that the wonderful structure of the human body was 
cantile interest will lose the terrible power of imbruing | "0t formed to be torn by shot and shell. In this con- 
the earth with blood, and of ruining nations under | Sciousness is our hope. An appeal to the reason is 
7 the guise of enriching them.” not sufficient. The feelings must be touched and 
More than a century has elapsed since these | the conscience awakened. . * 
words were written, and yet this prophecy remains A too great-deference to public opinion, by those ; 


unfulfilled. A strange apathy in reference to war | Well calculated to lead it, is a serious obstacle in the 

still possesses the public mind. This is doubtless | Way of peace. 

partly the result of education, and partly due to Liberty of thought and freedom of vias “He ar 

ignorance in regard to the real nature of war. have ever been characteristic of the religious Society 
‘The character and acievements of the warrior,” | Of Friends, both individually and collectively. By : 

says Erasmus, “ have ever been the favorite themes | this means many reforms have been accomplished in 


it of the historian’s narrative and the poet’s song. The | the past, and by this means the cause of peace can a 
, sufferings of the wounded are lost in the animated best be promoted. _ is 
: description of the pomp of battle; the tears of the The Yearly Meeting of Friends held in London 

» widow and the orphan are unnoticed in the enumera- has already taken the initiative in this direction by 

ss tion of its ideal glories. War is represented as the | issuing its ‘‘ Plea for a Peaceable Spirit,’ an address 
no field on which the noblest energies of man are which in thought and in expression is worthy of the VW 
ry 


displayed ; but to form a just conception of its nature Society of Friends in its palmiest days. Concise and 
we must view it in its characteristic abominations, | yet comprehensive, it embodies a great truth, which 
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should be widely disseminated by its publication in 
the principal journals of Europe and America. 

Occasional and spasmodic efforts, however, can avail 
but little against a system so firmly established. What 
is required is an organized, systematic, and peristent 
advocacy of peace and disclosure of the evils of war. 
With this object in view, the calling of a Friends’ 
Peace Conference appears to be the necessity of the 
hour. With feelings still stirred to their depths by 
reports of sufferings recently endured as the result of 
war, it would seem that no more auspicious time than 
the present year could have been selected for holding 
such a conference. In order to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all friends of peace, however, it is essential that 
such a conference, if held, should be kept free from 
any approach to a partisan or illiberal spirit, but be 
conducted on the broad basis of love to God and love 
to man. 

Let the good work go on, with ever increasing 
momentum, until all wars shall cease, and “ the king- 
doms of the world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ.” Henry B. HALtock. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 
PROVERBS (Continued). 


32. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—A virtuous woman, who can find? For her 
price is above rubies.—Proverbs, xxxi., 10. 


Before study of Lesson read Proverbs, xxxi., 10-31. 


‘Tue words of Lemuel, a king” (Prov., xxxi., I-9), 
consists of a series of homely warnings and advices 
against impurity, intemperance, and injustice. We 
have no means of knowing who “ Lemuel ”’ was. 

The last of the eight sections of Proverbs (xxxi., 
10-31) consists of twenty-two verses in praise of the 
virtuous woman. Like many other of the Hebrew 
poems it is alphabetic; that is, the verses begin in 
turn with the letters ef the Hebrew alphabet. Sev- 
eral psalms are written in this form, as are also the 
poems of the Book of Lamentations. 

The Proverbs, like the Psalms, is a collection 
gathered together as the gleanings of many genera- 
tions. It is generally believed that the second group 
(x., I., to xxi, 16) is the oldest, though some are 
disposed to assign that place to the proverbs of the 
fifth section (chapters xxv.—xxix.). The first division 
(i-ix.) is plainly an introduction either to the chap- 
ters immediately following it or to the whole book. 
It may therefore be supposed to have been written by 
the editor of one or more of the collections. Most of 
the book, probably including the introduction, belongs 
to the period of the kingdom before the exile (note 
frequent references to “the king’’). Chapters xxx. 
and xxxi., on the other hand, are undoubtedly post- 
exilic, 

As to the authorship, it is impossible to reach any 
definite conclusion. The proverbs ascribed to Solo- 
mon do not show at all the kind of mind we would 
expect in the son of David. The praise of monog- 
amy (implied in xix., 14; xxii., 14), and the depre- 
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ciation of riches (xv., 16) come strangely from the 
husband of many ‘“‘ strange women ”’ and the possesor 
of the gold of Ophir. Moreover, there is much repe- 
tition of ideas, and even phases, in the section 
especially noted as containing the proverbs of Solo- 
mon, which does not agree with the idea of a single 
author. It may well be supposed that these sayings 
collected about the name of Solomon, as did the 
psalms about the name of David; or, as at a later 
date stories of especial point and directness collected 
about the name of Lincoln. ‘The most probable 
view is that x., I, to xxii., 16, consists of a collection 
of proverbs by different ‘wise men’ living under the 
monarchy, including a nucleus, though we cannot de- 
termine its limits or ascribe particular proverbs to it, 
actually the work of the wise king”’ (Diiver). Much 
the same may be said of chapters xxv.—xxix., also 
ascribed to Solomon. 

The verses dealing with the virtuous woman are 
very suggestive as to the position of woman among 
the Jews of the period following the exile. Among 
the Hebrews women had always a much higher place 
than among eastern peoples in general. Polygamy, 
though allowed, was not encouraged, and seems to 
have practically disappeared at a comparatively early 
date. The names of Deborah and Huldah hold a 
place among the prophets, Jael and Judith among 
the deliverers of Israel. Yet we may not suppose 
that anything approaching equality of the sexes was 
recognized. The Deuteronomic law recognized the 
right of enslaving those captured in war. A woman 
captive might be made the wife of her captor without 
reference to her wishes; and if after a time she did 
not prove satisfactory she might be turned out of the 
house. The story of Hagar and Abraham illustrates 
this law (see Deut., xxi, 10-14; Gen., xxi., 14-21). 
The marriage laws of the kingdom allowed the 
husband to divorce his wife simply by giving her 
a “bill of divorcement’”’ (Deut., xxiv., 1-4), while no 
such privilege was accorded to the woman. 


The position of woman in Judea, then, was wholly 
that of an inferior being, yet it is evident that consid- 
erable responsibility was laid upon her in the time of 
the poem assigned for to-day’s reading. It will be 
observed that in addition to working willingly with 
her hands, she is charged with the responsibilities of 
providing proper food, of directing the labor of her 
maids, of purchasing land and planting it, of clothing 
the household, as well as of providing garments for 
sale. Surely the “wise man” goes no whit beyond the 
mark when he claims, after this appalling list, that 
she “‘eateth not the bread of idleness.” 

Our nation, among nations, is noted for the uni- 
versal respect and deference shown to women ; and 
the Society of Friends has long stood in the front 
rank of our nation in full recognition of the equality 
of the sexes. Yet in considering the list of duties 
set down for womer by the ancient philosopher, the 
question has come unbidden whether, allowing for 
the changes of modern conditions, we do not still, 
even in our land and church, lay oppressive burdens 
on our sisters’ shoulders. Especially is this possible 
on the farm, where is found so large a proportion of 
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our membership. Which of us has not seen the la- 
bors of cook, housemaid, nurse, and teacher laid upon 
one pair of frail shoulders? And how often the extra 
labors of haying, harvesting, or threshing multiply 
largely the out-door force and the in-door labors 
without adequate increase in the labor supply of the 
kitchen! The man judges without questioning any 
one when his work demands an assistant. Has the 
woman the same unquestioned privilege ? 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 


Ninth Month 8. 
JACOB'S DREAM. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Surely the Lord is in this place ; and I knew 
it not.—Genesis, xxviii., 16. 
*,* The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, xxviii., 10-22. 


WE pass over, from the last Lesson to the present 
one, much of interest in the story of Isaac and his 
sons, contained in the 27th chapter of Genesis,—the 
deception of the old man, in his blindness, by Rebekah 
and Jacob, whereby Esau was deprived of the “ first- 
born’s”’ blessing, the bitter resentment of Esau, 
Jacob’s projected flight to his uncle Laban’s, and the 
insincere excuse which Rebekah put forward. 

These episodes are, indeed, of surpassing interest, 
in their frank relation of human conduct. It is re- 
markable how the falsehood of Rebekah, her dishon- 
esty toward her confiding old husband, her injustice 
toward Esau, are apparently condoned, or at least 
lightly regarded, by the Scripture writer, while the 
acts themselves are so candidly described. It seems 
almost as an original picture of human experience in 
our own day, when the prosperities of life seem to 
cover, if not to obliterate, the dishonesties upon which 
they were originally built—when the end, Success, 
seems to justity whatever means may have led up to 
it. Jacob became, in the Jewish tradition, the father— 
following Abraham—of the nation ; the Jews are the 
Beni-Israel ; and the tricks by which he supplanted 
his brother fade away in the distance, or are regarded, 
perhaps, as an additional evidence of his skill and 
craft as a nation’s chief and leader. 

The particular incident of the present Lesson is 
that of the vision which Jacob had, as he went up 
from Beer-sheba, his father’s home, toward Haran, 
the home of his uncle. A very little examination of 
it will show how entirely it isa Jewish story of ‘‘ prom- 
ise,’ a foundation-stone for hope and confidence. 
The young man slept by the way, with a stone for his 
pillow ; he dreamed he saw a “ladder,” the top of it 
reaching Heaven, with angels going up and down, 
and then the Lord, standing above or beside him, 
made a new promise to him of a vast posterity and 
every human blessing. Human blessing, it must be 
noted—his children would multiply, and spread 
abroad, and God would particularly watch over them. 
Then Jacob, awaking, took his pillow-stone, set it up 
as a memorial—an evidence of contract with God— 
and after the manner of his own worldly-wise nature 
said: ‘If God will be with me, and will keep me in 
the way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on . . then shall the Lord be my 


Lesson No. 34. 





God. . . and of all that thou [He] shall give me 
I will surely give a tenth unto thee [Him].” It all 
hung upon the ‘“//.” 

We have already spoken (Lesson 29) of Bethel, 
the place now supposed to be that where Jacob had 
his dream. It is about ten miles north of Jerusalem. 
There is a curious formation of rocks in terraces and 
ramparts, and this is commonly called ‘‘ Jacob's Lad- 
der,” though the resemblance to one which reached 
“to Heaven,” and on which angels ascended and de- 
scended, must be highly imaginary. 

The idea of a ladder reaching from our little earth 
to Heaven, the ineffable, has been a fruitful theme for 
the poets. Tennyson conceives that the steps of this 
ladder are the selves that we have outgrown: 

‘« T hold it true, with him who sings 
To one dear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.”’ 
Longfellow teaches that we may climb upward even 
by means of our errors and sins : 


‘« St. Augustine, well hast thou said 
That of our vices we may frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame.’”’ 
Alice Cary builds the heavenward ladder of love : 
‘¢T hold that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen ; 
That when we climb to heaven, ‘tis on the rounds 
Of love to men.”’ 
But perhaps the best poetical interpretation of Jacob’s 
ladder is found in J. G. Holland’s familiar lines : 
‘* Heaven is not gained at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round.’ 


A CONVERSATION. 

Christian Register, Boston. 
OFTEN the straws of a casual conversation will reveal 
currents of thought more accurately than a careful dis- 
quisition. A recent conversation with a distinguished 
official of the Presbyterian Church has lingered in the 
memory of the writer, and ‘furnished food for 
reflection.” Beguiling the monotony of railway travel 
with desultory conversation, we soon discovered that 
we were separated by the deep gulf which lies between 
the Westminster Confession and the thought of a 
Unitarian. We did not discuss either agreements or 
differences, except as they came casually into the 
conversation. Our travelling companion was well 
acquainted with the thought of many of our leading 
Unitarians, and had heard many of them speak. He 
praised their personal character, and especially 
admired the literary quality of their preaching and 
writing. 

Speaking of many things, our companion inci- 
dentally remarked that, while he accepted the 
Westminster Confession, he believed in adopting a 
supplementary statement. Soon after, with a sudden 
change of emphasis, he said, ‘‘ The two great questions 
are really theism and immortality.”” Whereupon we 
said, ‘‘ When you get down tothe root of the matter, 
is not the opposition to the revision of the creed in 
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the Presbyterian Church accounted for by an under- 
lying fear that, if once changes are admitted, it may 
be difficult to find proofs for theism and immortality 
that wi!l satisfy the people?’”’ Thrown upon his 
guard by this question, he said, ‘‘ Oh, I believe in the 
covenant of sanctification ” ; and then, dropping into 
a conversational tone again, he added, ‘‘ Of course, 
we can talk together as man to man.”’ 

It was a very hot day, and, some remark being 
made about the discomfort we were enduring, our 
companion made one of the jocular remarks often 
heard on such occasions : ‘Oh you'll be hotter than 
this some day.’’ To which we answered, “ Now, if 
you really took your doctrine seriously, you couldn’t 
make a jest of it in the case of a heretic like me.” 
“Oh,” he answered, * you're all right.” And then 
more seriously . ‘‘ We couldn't live without the sense 
of humor. Humor will help us to bear anything. 
The sense of humor wi// put out hell.’”’” What he 
meant by that we do not know. The end of our ride 
was approaching, the conversation was interrupted, 
and we had no opportunity to make a serious inquiry 
into the meaning of this last remark. Probably such 
inquiry would have again put him upon his guard, 
and the genial human nature which allowed itself free 
expression when he was talking as ‘‘man to man”’ 
would have submitted to the necessity of expressing 
itself in terms of the creed. Now this man gave the 
impression of sincerity and frankness ; and yet, speak- 
ing as a theologian and “as man to man,” he showed 
two sides, quite different, if not antagonistic to each 
other, and he was not aware of the difference. In 
these things he seemed to us to illustrate the great 
currents of thought and feeling which are flowing 
through the churches, the one within the narrow 
channels of the ancient creed where it does the work 
appointed to it, like a canal in a factory town turning 
the machinery of the Church; the other, the free 
flowing current which is like the river running its 
course without restraint, and used by men of all 
classes for their business and pleasure. 

It is useless to force the thinkers in the older 
churches to give up their habits and put away the 
forms of speech which are familiar tothem. But we 
may be certain that, when the new freedom is 
pronounced enough and the new thought has filled 
and comforted the hearts of many who adhere to the 
old standards, the change will come of itself, like that 
in the springtime when the free, fresh life of the world 
reasserts itself, buries the old things out of sight, and 
causes them to be forgotten in the fresh delight of 
the new time. 


GRUMBLING is a bad habit. It disturbs the peace 
of all who hear it, as well as that of those who en- 


gage in it.—([St. Gregory. ] 
s¢€ 


Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of —[Benjamin 
Franklin. ] 

s¢€ 

Ir is so natural for a man to pray that no theory 
can prevent him from doing it.—[James Freeman 
Clarke. } 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM 
ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


(Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.) 


It is lovely when we are so far away from Friends to 
feel that we are not forgotten. We value our mem- 
bership with Friends very highly, and it is a heartfelt 
regret that we cannot mingle with thém in worship. 
We do not attend other places of worship, except an 
occasional service or with some guest; but we have 
what we call a First-day School each First-day morn- 
ing. For the two younger children I use the lessons 
in Scattered Seeds, supplemented with talks and little 
stories. Then for the oldest daughter, not quite 
twelve, I use the Intermediate Lesson Leaves, and 
we have enjoyed them very much. I often wish we 
could start a little meeting here, but so far it has not 
been possible ; and this is the only way we can keep 
the children somewhat in touch and sympathy with 
Friends. Occasionally we-have some little children 
meet with us, and sometimes our guests are in sym- 
pathy with us. 

We realize how very little we do in advancing the 
doctrines we love, and appreciate our own short- 
comings more and more each day, but strive hard to 
be conscientious, and perhaps some day we may get 
near the ideal we have set for ourselves. 


M. E. R., Asheville, N. C. 


There is a feeling of neglect of duty if I do not 
express my appreciation of the care of the yearly 
meeting over its isolated members, and I trust that 
its loving interest may find in each of our hearts a re- 
newed endeavor to live nearer than ever before the 
teachings of the Divine Father who does reign in 
every heart that giveth him access. 

P. T. H., Gettysburg, Pa. 

My father is incapable of writing himself, and has 
asked me to acknowledge the letter so. kindly sent by 
the yearly meeting. Such interest in one’s welfare 
from the Society of one’s chosen faith is appreciated 
at any time, and much more so when the recipient is 
so far removed from his relatives and former friends 
as father is. While the Friends’ gathering of his 
branch here in Denver was never very large, it did 
not lack in fidelity to the cause. The meeting has 
since disbanded, only because its members were tran- 
sient and have now removed to other regions, and on 
account of the death of some of itsmembers. It was 
at notime composed of a greater number than fifteen 
persons. L. M., Denver, Col. 

It is pleasant to feel that the absent ones are not 
entirely forgotten. I have been attending church 
here for some time, because there is no Friends’ 
meeting in the place and the minister is liberal 
enough to suit my views, but I shall never be any- 
thing but a Friend. E. L. S., Warren, Pa. 

We would have been glad to be with you in the 
yearly meeting. Though we mingle with other de- 
nominations, I still stay in the religious home of my 
youth, and we want Friends to remember us in their 
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prayers. Whata blessing it is that we can pray to 
the Heavenly Father in silence and he is always 
ready to receive us. Qh, that living silence is food 
for the soul! G. H. S., Mulvane, Kan. 
We are very glad to be remembered, if so far 
away. When this year came in we expected to have 
gone East and probably been in Philadelphia during 
the Fifth month; but our plans were changed, and 
now we feel so glad we did not go, as you have had 
such a very hot summer. Here it has been lovely ; 
we have only had three days that could be called 
very warm, and always by noon a cooling breeze 
comes up from the ocean that makes the days 
delightful. E. A. H., Los Angeles, Cal. 
The greeting that came to us some weeks ago 
from the yearly meeting was gratefully received, 
and was as a message from home. We have been 
separated from Friends but a little more than a year, 
and miss the quiet meetings and associations with 
Friends. We endeavor to live up to their principles 
in our lives and dealings. Our faith and interest in 
their welfare are ever the same. 
W. H. B. and E. T. B., 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 


THE time is coming, either in this world or the 
next, when the cloud will be swept away, and the 
fullness of God’s light and wisdom poured around 
you. If your life is dark, then walk by faith ; and 
God is pledged to keep you as safe as if you could 
understand everything.—[Horace Bushnell. | 


It is so easy to forget a kindness and to remem- 
ber a kick. We are apt to forget completely a hun- 
dred little kindnesses and courtesies which one has 
shown us, and to remember a single careless slight 
or thoughtless word. Often we hear it said of some 
wrong or foolish deed, ‘I have never thought so 
well of that man since then; it was there he showed 
his real character,’’—as if a man’s real character 
appeared more in one separate deed to which, 
perhaps, he was sorely tempted, than in the 
striving and overcoming of many days and years.— 
[Sunday School Times. ] 


RicHes IN Poverty.—However mean your life 
is, meet and live it; do not shun it and call it hard 
names. It is not so bad as you are. It looks poor- 
est when you are richest. The faultfinder will find 
fault even in Paradise. Love your life, poor as it is. 
You may perhaps have some pleasant, thrilling, glo- 
rious hours, even in apoor-house. The setting sun is 
reflected from the windows of the almshouse as 
brightly as from the rich man’s abode; the snow 
melts before its door as early in the spring. 

Do not trouble yourself much to get new things, 
whether clothes or friends. Turn the old; return to 
them. Things do not change; we change. Sell 
your clothes and keep your thoughts. God will see 
that you do not want society.— [Henry D. Thoreau. | 
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VANITY. 


OF all our human frailties personal vanity is proba- 
bly the most common, and at the same time the 
weakest, the most hurtful in its consequences, and 
therefore the most indefensible. No matter how 
beautiful thou art, my sister, or how handsome or at- 
tractive thou, my brother, thou art indebted to the 
Creator who fashioned thee for it all, and therefore 
hast no excuse for vanity, but should feel humbly 
grateful for so precious, yet dangerous, a gift. 

Remember, the only real and lasting beauty, 
which even the wrinkles of age cannot destroy, but 
only enhance, comes from the play of a fine intellect 
lighting up the features; and, above all, the soul- 
beauty which places a veil of humility and sweetness 
over the countenance of one whose heart is alight 
with the love of God and its unfailing companion, 
love of men. 

There is, indeed, a self-respect born of conscious 
integrity, which is commendable, and not at all in- 
compatible with genuine humility, and which adds 
dignity and force to character. But the personal van- 
ity which constantly hungers for and eagerly accepts 
flattery, is degrading, and too often leads both sexes 
to moral ruin. 

Dr. Holland very clearly and forcibly defines the 
wide difference between honest praise and flattery by 
saying that “ merited praise is healthy, and all things 
pure and lovely flourish in its atmosphere ;’’ but flat- 
tery is false praise, and degrading alike to both the 
giver and receiver. And he further says that ‘a 
person who deserves to be praised cannot be fiat- 
tered, and one who can be flattered doesn’t deserve to 
be praised.” 

The failure of a just discrimination between these 
extremes is accountable for the wrecked happiness of 
many families. Children whose many little praise- 
worthy acts are passed by in silence, without any 
kindly commendation, but whose failures bring forth 
censure in abundance, wither in such a daily atmos- 
phere, and their naturally loving natures become 
dwarfed and stunted, and they resolve, as soon as 
manhood and womanhood come, that they will flee 
from such loveless homes and seek appreciation of 
their heart-hunger somewhere. And, alas! too often 
the daughters rush to their own injury or even 
destruction. Oh how we need the Divine Wisdom 
(which is ever at hand if we will only accept it) to 
open our blind eyes to the truth that love is the 
greatest power available to us under a// circumstances, 
and the only one that will destroy pride, vanity, and 
all other evil qualities, end discord, and bring the 
peace and harmony of heaven to our lives here be- 
low! May this enshrining light grow brighter and 
orighter until it brings ‘‘ the perfect day ” ! 

Richmond, Indiana. Anna M. STArr. 


“In essentials unity, in non- ioceiaiilin liberty, in 
all things charity.” 
ds¢€ 


NEVER trust in a virtue that has not been put into 
practice.—[Tauler. ] 
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THE BASIS OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


No one can be more deeply and earnestly interested 
in good government than a real Friend. 

And what is good government? we may ask. Is 
it not that ordering of social life which conserves 
what is good in the individuals composing society, 
and which represses what is evil? The organization 
of society is simply that of a great family. A nation 
is a large group of families, who for reasons of con- 
venience are placed under some one system of gov- 
ernment. 

It necessarily follows that the ethical ideal must 
and ought to enter deeply into every plan of good 
government, and it equally follows that unless there 
is an ethical ideal firmly held and sincerely striven 
after, the government will be more or less bad. No 
legislators, no executive officers, can do well for the 
community unless they believe in what is good, and 
have a repulsion for that which is evil. Whatever 
may be professed by one entering upon the duties of 
government, whatever assurances or promises he 
may give, unless his heart is true to what is right, and 
just, and clean, his work will surely be tarnished if 
not blackened. 

We cannot spare the ethical, the higher, ideal. 
Nothing can replace it in government, any more than 
we can replace it in individual c nduct. When the 
writer of the Hebrew Proverbs declared that *‘ Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people,” he put in a few words the rule of life for 
persons and for nations, and he showed at a single 
glance the principle which unifies individual duty 
with public duty. Sin degrades the individual man ; 
so, equally, does sin degrade men when they stand in 
groups or in masses. Ethical principles cannot rule 
individuals, and yet be disregarded when these indi- 
viduals organize their social or political work. There 
is a paragraph in the Discipline of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, added at the recent revision, which 
bears very closely on the point ; it warns Friends “to 
be careful how they assume that acts which would be 
improper in them as individuals are allowable in such 
[incorporated] companies,” 
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cautioning thus against | 


the possible idea that because ten or a hundred per- 
sons have associated themselves for certain purposes, 
the honor, honesty, and brotherly consideration 
which a single person or a firm is bound to maintain 
may, in the larger organization, be disregarded. 
Good government cannot live without an ethical— 
a divine—motive. It cannot begin to live without 
such motive. Let us make no mistake on this point. 


The fountain must be pure, or the stream will be foul. 


In the American Friend of Eighth month 22 the 
leading editorial is by James Wood, and treats of a 
vital subject, that of the birth-rate among Friends. 
He gives the statistics from eleven yearly meetings 
of Friends (Orthodox), and sums up the net loss for 
the past year as 152, three yearly meetings not re- 
porting. 

We can fully sympathize with him in this situation, 
which he greatly deplores, for our own yearly meet- 
ings may present a similar showing, and that per- 
haps, from what he terms the first cause, ‘‘ the failure 
of the Society to hold its young people.”” Yet with 
us there seems of late years to be an improvement in 
this regard. Itis, however, a serious question and 
one well worthy of our most earnest attention. 

A concluding paragraph in his paper has our 
hearty approval. It reads as follows: ‘ Marriage is 
an institution graciously ordained by the Creator 
Himself for the help and continuance of the human 
family. Its blessings are innumerable. Its ultimate 
object is the continuance of the race, and all the 
advantages of companionship and refinement, and 
elevation, and contentment are put incidental thereto. 
In the wisdom and goodness of the Creator it is pro- 
vided that the self-sacrifice and effort and responsi- 
bility incident to the bearing and rearing of children, 
when they spring from sincere love and devotion, 
bring numberless blessings in their train.”’ 


THE announcement is made, by a formal Notice which we 
print elsewhere in this issue, that it has been decided to 
proceed with the arrangements for the Friends’ General 
Peace Conference, the proposal of which was made public 
some weeks ago. The responses sent the chairman of the 
Committee, Dr. B. F. Trueblood, at Boston, have been 
without exception favorable and commendatory, and the 
number of these has encouraged the belief that there isa 


| strong and general feeling in behalf of the undertaking. 


WE give, this week, another. of the interesting series of 
California articles, by T. S. K.,—in whose initials, no doubt, 
many of our readers will recognize Thaddeus S. Kenderdine, 
of Newtown, Pa.,—and we have others describing scenes on 
the homeward trip, for future insertion. 












THe English Friends’ ‘‘Summer Settlement,’’ for 
Scripture study, etc., began at Scarborough, on the 5th inst. 
The accommodations provided were fully taken up by those 
in attendance, and the success of the undertaking, so far as 
numbers were concerned, was fully assured. The lectures of 
the past week were by Prof. W. F. Adeney, on ‘‘ The Four 
Gospels in the light of recent research,’’ and Anna L. Littleboy, 
on ‘‘ The Early History of some of the Christian churches.”’ 
The School continues for five weeks, ending on the 7th of the 
coming month. 


MARRIAGES. 


GRIEST—CHRIST.—Seventh month 23, Igol, at 
‘‘Locust Shade,’’ the home of Jesse and Lydia L. Smith, 
near Linwood, Maryland, under the approbation of Menallen 
Monthly Meeting, William H. Griest, of Flora Dale, Pa., and 
Rose Christ, of Toledo, Ohio, formerly of Uniontown, Md. 


DEATHS. 


DAVIS.—At San Diego, Cal., Eighth month 8, 1go1, 
having been an invalid many months, but with only a few 
days’ severe illness, Matlack Davis, son of the late Dr. David 
M. and Sarah Ann Davis, of Woodstown, N. J. 


HIBBERD.—Eighth month 22, 1901, at his late residence, 
‘* Prestwould,’’ near New Windsor, Md., of the infirmities of 
age, Job Hibberd, aged 83 years and 3 months. 

This dear Friend was a life-long member and for many 
years an Elder of Pipe Creek Particular and Monthly Meeting. 
He was faithful in the attendance of meeting, whenever health 
permitted, and it is due in large measure to his efforts that 
there has never been a dropped meeting at Pipe Creek. 

He was dearly beloved and venerated by young and old 
alike, and all have come to realize that a good man has been 
called from his earthly friends to his Heavenly home. * * 


LEVIS.—At the residence of her son, Reese F. Levis, 
near Lansdale, Pa., on Eighth month 7, 1901, Amy Ann 
Levis, widow of the late Thomas S. Levis, in the 88th year of 
her age. 


LITTLE.—At the residence of her parents, near Union 
Bridge, Md., Eighth month 18, 1go1, Ida May Little, aged 
27 years, adopted daughter of Pemberton and Anna E. Wood ; 
a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 

In 1895 she was married to Harvey Little, who was taken 
from her by death about two years later. She was a devoted 
wife, and kind and loving daughter, and ever ready to minister 
to the wants of those who needed her care. * # 


WATSON.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 19g, Igor, 
Martha Stackhouse, wife of William E. Watson, of Fallsing- 
ton, Rucks county, Pa., aged 44 years; a member of Falls 
Monthly Meeting. 

She was the daughter of Jacob W. and Maria P. Stack- 
house. Afterattending Swarthmore College, she studied as a 
trained nurse at Bellevue Hospital, New York, and graduated 
with high distinction. She was married about seventeen 
years ago, and besides her husband, leaves five children, 
sons, the eldest about sixteen. Her death followed upon an 
operation. She was highly esteemed as a Friend, and as an 
advocate of temperance and all right living, and those who 
knew her patience, courage, and fidelity in her home, saw in 
her the elements of a remarkable character. * 


WILBUR.—At Easton, Washington county, N.Y., Eighth 
month 24, Ig0!1. Jane Lawton, widow of Allen E. Wilbur, in 
her 77th year; a member of Easton Monthly Meeting, of 
which she was an Elder for many years. 

After an illness of nine months, the suffering of which she 
bore with great patience, she passes onward to the reward of 
a life which can be characterized by those two texts, which 
she constantly borein mind : ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart : 
for they shall see God.’’ ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers : for 
they shall be called the children of God.’’ * 
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MARY J. WALKER, 

[Read at Valley ( Pa.) Friends’ First-day School Union, Eighth 
month 25, 1901. ] 

This meeting and this community have lost by the death 
of Mary Jane Walker one whose earnest spirit and active 
interest in all good works, and in everything of a helpful, 
uplifting tendency, will long be remembered and cherished 
by her friends. It seems fitting that we who have known Ler 
so well should bear witness to the many strong and helpful 
traits of her character, and thus express our sense of sorrow 
and loss which her death has brought. 

Her kind, unselfish nature endeared her to many ; her 
character always showed itself as pure, earnest in love of the 
right, devoted in the service of revealed truth, and sincere in 
obedience to duty. She had a strong love for the beautiful in 
nature ; the very plants that she so tenderly cared for seemed 
to respond to her touch, so that they bloomed with such 
luxuriance as to bring enjoyment to all. With strong and 
active opposition to what she believed to be wrong she joined 
an ardent love of righteous living, and a desire to advance 
the Kingdom of God, which is the kingdom of righteousness, 
of joy, and peace upon the earth. She was faithful in her 
duties to the family circle, to her meeting, and in her social 
mingling with her friends ; she was especially interested in 
the young, and her work in the First-day School has left an 
impress for good on many minds—stimulating others to higher 
purposes and nobler actions. The one supreme test of 
character which is set before us in the New Testament is the 
test of love of righteousness, ‘‘ Because thou hast loved 
righteousness, and hast hated iniquity '’—because of this will 
our Father accept, approve, and bless his children in the life 
beyond. 

When we can say of a human soul that through its life and 
actions it has shown a strong love of righteousness, a strong 
hatred of injustice and wrong of all forms, then we may rest 
well assured that the character which thus showed itself to 
men is one that is accepted by and approved by our Heavenly 
Father whose Kingdom on earth is extended by such faithful 
living. The message which Jesus gaveto his disciples brings 
to those who have faith in his love and revelation of the t:uth 
unspeakable comfort and strength. ‘‘ Let not your hearts be 
troubled. Ye believe in God believe also in me. In my 
Father's house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place 
for you that where I am, there ye may be also ”’ * # 


PROPOSED AMERICAN FRIENDS’ PEACE 

CONFERENCE. 
THE responses received in reply to the circular recently pub- 
lished, proposing a General Peace Conference of Friends of 
all bodies in America, at Philadelphia next winter, have been 
already quite sufficient to justify the committee in announcing 
that the Conference will be held. Letters of approval have 
come from many parts of the country, in some cases large 
numbers of Friends of the same neighborhood joining in the 
message. All the communications have been favorable, not 
a single objection or criticism having been written. Many of 
the responses, in fact nearly all of them, have been warm and 
enthusiastic, expressing the belief that the time is ripe for 
such a meeting, and that the Lord is evidently leading in the 
matter. 

The exact date of the Conference will be determined a 
little later. It will probably be about the third week in 
Twelfth month, or possibly just after the opening of the new 
year, as there are some reasons in favor of the latter date. 

Meanwhile the General Committee is being selected from 
different parts of the country, and will: be announced in due 
time. The speakers will be chosen with as little delay as 
possible, that they may have ample time to prepare their pa- 
pers. A local committee of arrangements and a finance com- 
mittee and treasurer will also be appointed at an early date. 
Friends will be kept informed through this paper of the pro- 
gress of the preparations. 

The committee earnestly hope that as many Friends as 
possible, from all parts of the United States and Canada, will 
try to make arrangements to go to Philadelphia at the time of 
the meetings. Those who cannot go might very properly join 
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in sending a deputation of one or two persons from a com- 
munity. The matter is of very great importance. Let us 
prayerfully and earnestly try to make the Conference worthy 
of the subject. 
For the Committee, 
BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, Chairman. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, Secretary. 


FURTHER WORDS OF APPROVAL. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I FEEL that I should add my hearty approval of the proposal 
of a General Conference of peace advocates, and my feeling 
that the first year of the century should not close without a 
record of our most earnest efforts being put forth to stay the 
current of militarism. In this age of great improvements, let 
us bear evidence of the appropriate revision of the long- 
taught saying that in the time of peace prepare for war, mak- 
ing it read that in time of war prepare for peace. 
Isaac WILSON. 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Eighth month 19. 


Editors FriENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I am rejoiced to know of the proposal to hold a Peace Confer- 
ence. I should think it would meet a hearty response 
wherever the name of Friend.is known—and perhaps with 
many who are not members. 

It seems like an opportune time for those who cam speak to 
let their voices be heard in clear and emphatic testimony in 
favor of peace. M. M. Davis. 

Easton, N. Y., Eighth month 24. 


A MEMORABLE OCCASION. 
On the 14th ui Eighth month Edward and Hannah R. Cooper, 
of Mickleton, N, J., celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of 
their marriage, the groom being in his 86th year and the 
bride in her 78th year, both enjoying good health for persons 
of their age. They were born and married in Buck county, 
Pennsylvania, then moved to Ohio, in 1848, and moved from 
there in 1857 to a farm in Gloucester county, N. J. They 
had two sons and two daughters, all of whom are living ex- 
cept the oldest, a daughter, who died in Chicago. 

They live alone in their pleasant home in Mickleton, where 
they always extend a hand of welcome to their many friends. 
They attend their meeting twice a week, which the groom 
said he had done since he was seventeen years of age. 

The surviving children and a part of the grandchildren 
gathered around a bountiful table, where they did justice to 
the many good things, after which the company adjourned to 
the drawing-room, where the bridal couple were given a sur- 
prise by the manv presents, and also a letter surprise. There 
were forty-seven letters of congratulation and remembrance 
read to them, giving them much pleasure on being so widely 
remembered. They are to be congratulated on being spared 


so many happy years together, sharing the joys and cares of 
life. ane 


In London, England, there are eighteen special centres 
for the teaching of cookery, all furnished with ranges and ma- 
terials, where over twenty thousand girls are taking practical 
lessons extending over two years of their school course. In 
addition, there are ten domestic economy schools, where, be- 
sides cookery, the pupils of the public schools learn simple 
nursing and housewifery in all its branches.— [Union Signal. 


CRIMINALS are very expensive members of the community. 
They cost the people of this country about $1,000,000,000 a 
year. If their increase could be prevented it would be a pay- 
ing investment to give each of the 250,000 accepted criminals 
a monthly pension of $300, on the condition that they take a 
life vacation.—[Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


NEGRO students have made a fine record at Harvard Col- 
lege. They have held several scholarships and won a fellow- 
ship. There has been one Phi Beta Kappa man, one class 
orator, two commencement speakers, three masters of art, and 
one doctor of philosophy.—[Union Signal. ] 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


THE meeting for ministers and elders assembled at 
two o'clock on Seventh-day afternoon, the 17th, 
and was a time of spiritual uplift. Its deliberations 
were characterized by a feeling of unity and good- 
will, and the ministry flowed fresh from the Fountain 
Head. 

The meeting for worship on First-day was unus- 
ually large; an encouraging feature being the number 
of young people present. 

After a brief but impressive silence a general in- 
termingling of supplication and vocal ministry occu- 
pied both morning and afternoon sessions. This 
being the only day during the meeting when lunch 
was not served on the meeting-house grounds, it gave 
Friends an opportunity of social mingling in their 
homes between the morning and afternoon sittings. 

On Second-day morning, at eight o’clock, the 
Representative Committee met and transacted its 
routine business, holding a profitable and harmonious 
meeting. 

The Yearly Meeting proper convened at Io 
o'clock on Second-day morning. The opening min- 
ute was followed by an earnest prayer that we be 
willing to do promptly whatever may be required of 
us as workers in the Lord’s vineyard, and that the 
spirit of love and condescension be shown during all 
the sittings of this meeting. Of the 33 representatives 
appointed by the two quarterly meetings, six were 
absent, all but two of whom sent satisfactory reasons 
for said absence. 

Minutes of unity from their respective meetings 
were read for Allen and Sarah Flitcraft, and for Joel 
and Mary E. Borton, and grateful hearts expressed 
the appreciation felt that they had been led to visit 
us at this time. Committees were appointed at the 
forenoon sitting as-follows: to collect the exercises 
of the meeting ; to assist the Clerks to revise, have 
printed, and record the minutes; and to audit the 
Treasurer’s account. 

The proposition received at this time to cooperate 
with the joint committee of other yearly meetings 
“to extend care as way may open to Isolated Friends,”’ 
was united with, and a committee appointed to pro- 
duce to another sitting four suitable Friends to form 
our part thereof. Philadelphia’s epistle was read to 
our edification. ’ 

At the opening of the afternoon sitting, the repre- 
sentatives reported George R. Thorpe, for clerk, and 
Edith W. Winder, for assistant. They were united 
with and appointed. The remaining epistles—except 
from New York—were considered, and testimonies 
were borne to the value of this interchange of letters. 

A proposition was united with to appoint eight 
suitable Friends to form our part of the Central 
Committee of the General Conference, and a nomi- 
nating committee was appointed. 

This closed the business of this session. A meet- 
ing of the First-day School Association was held in 
the evening, devoted to routine work. The statistics 
show a slight decrease in some of our schools. 

The consideration of the state of the Society, as 
shown by the answers to the Queries, occupied the 
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morning sitting. Inthe afternoon, a proposition to 
have our Discipline changed so that the reading of 
the Six Queries and Answers be omitted at the quar- 
terly meeting following the Yearly Meeting, was con- 
sidered, and adopted. The Cataloguing Committee 
reported concerning its work the past year; it was 
continued. 

The Educational Committee’s report showed but 
little encouragement given throughout the Yearly 
Meeting to the scholarship at Swarthmore. The 
Committee was continued to return the funds now in 
its Treasurer’s hands, pro rata. 

Some additional names were added to the Com- 
mittee appointed last year, to labor as way may open, 
for the establishment and maintenance of a Friends’ 
Boarding Home. 

On Fourth-day morning the meeting for worship 
was held at 10 o’clock, which was felt to be a season 
of feasting from the table of the Lord. 

The afternoon was given over to a session of the 
First-day School Association and the Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor. An able paper was read before 
the Association, subject, “‘ The Christ Love,” which 
awakened an interest in all present, and the brief dis- 
cussion that followed it was earnest and helpful. The 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor devoted the time 
allowed it to considering matters to be brought to 
the meeting in its reports. 

On Fifth-day morning a request from the National 
Anti-Saloon League, asking us to appoint delegates 
to the Convention to be held in Twelfth month next, 
in Washington, D. C., was considered, united with, 
and referred to the Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
for action. New York’s excellent epistle reached us 
in time for reading at this sitting. 

A report from the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor showed its activity during the year, the work 
done by one member through the medium of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Indiana, being especially 
gratifying. 

The reading of proceedings of the Representa- 
tive Committee closed the business of the morning 
sitting, while the afternoon was devoted to reports of 
nominating committees and the consideration of the 
epistles prepared for our sister yearly meetings and 
the minute of exercises. 

A solemn silence, followed by brief words of 
testimony and of encouragement, and Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of 1901 was a past event. 

The warm hand-clasp and tender farewell were 
given, and Friends separated, we ¢rust,to carry to 
their smaller meetings the inspiration and uplift which 
this yearly meeting has been to those whose privi- 
lege it has been to attend it. ‘ws 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


THE weather for the opening of the meeting (at Salem, 
Ohio, 24th) was all that could be desired. Thirty 
Friends were present at the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, nearly half of whom were visitors from other 
meetings. Reports were received from Short Creek 
and Salem Quarterly Meetings, Stillwater Meeting 
not being represented. Minutes were read for Allen 





and Sarah B. Flitcraft, Joel and Mary E. Borton, and 
Elizabeth Lloyd, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
for Edward Coale and Nathan Edsall, of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting. Those present without minutes 
were Jonathan D. and Phebe J. Noxon and Jane E. 
Iden, of Genesee Yearly Meeting, John L. Thomas 
and Edward Coale, of Illinois; Sarad M. Carver, of 
Philadelphia ; Samuel R. and Emily P. Battin, Mar- 
garet Shoemaker, and Mary Pine, of Indiana Y. M. 

The hearts of those assembled were strengthened 
and comforted by the feeling that God was in the 
midst, and while there was sorrow for the absence of 
loved and faithful workers of past years, thankfulness 
was experienced that there are still those who heed 
the Divine injunction, ‘‘ Feed my sheep.” 

On First-day morning one end of the house was 
full, and many were seated in the otherend. After 
the opening silence there was prayer by Allen Flit- 
craft. Joel Borton began his message with the words, 
‘‘ Except your righteousness exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ He applied 
the parable of the prodigal son to individual lives, and 
invited all to turn aside from the pursuit of selfish 
pleasure and seek the things that are good and holy 
and of good repute. Elizabeth Lloyd spoke of the 
gospel of service, and of the happiness that comes to 
those who forget self and seek to uplift other lives. 
Ezekiel Roberts, now in his eighty-eighth year, ex- 
pressed his thankfulness for the messages that had 
been given, and for the life that was manifested in the 
meeting. After an invitation from Sarah B. Flitcraft 
for all to enter into the presence of the Father and 
let his love inspire their lives, the meeting closed. 

In the afternoon both ends of the house were 
filled. Jesse H. Holmes spoke of the tendency at the 
present time to weigh success by ‘‘a false balance,” 
and said that the Sermon on the Mount was not 
something to be used and enjoyed abstractly, but was 
intended to apply to the outward affairs of life. Allen 
Flitcraft urged all to seek the salvation that comes 
through Christ. Short messages were given by 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Joel Borton, Sarah M. Carver, and 
Ezekiel Roberts, and prayer was offered by Sarah B. 
Flitcraft. Under a covering of Divine life the meet- 
ing concluded. E. L 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE new meeting-house built by the Friends of 
West Branch Monthly Meeting, at Grampian, Clear- 
field county, Pa., will be formally opened Ninth month 
21 and 22. It is hoped that several visiting Friends 
will be in attendance, and a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all who are interested in the growth of 
Friends’ meetings and the advancement of Friends’ 
principles. A notice elsewhere in this issue gives 
further particulars. 


Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, reached 
Philadelphia on the 27th instant, on his way to attend 
Southern Quarterly Meeting, at Easton, Md., on the 
28th, and the meeting of the Central Committee at 
Sandy Spring. He expects to be home again in a 
week or ten days. 
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VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
EiGHTH Mont 18. After a morning visit with our 
friends Jonathan D. and Phebe Jane Noxon, in which 
we had a free interchange of views on spiritual mat- 
ters, we wended our way to the meeting-house in 
Mendon, where I had worshipped for so many years, 
and in which so many lessons of deep instruction 
had been received, both orally and immediately. 
Many precious memories were recalled as the meeting 
gathered, composed this time of the neighbors be- 
longing to different denominations and some making 
no special profession. They gave close attention to 
the message given, which related to the practical na- 
ture of true religion and its priceless value in aiding 
us to meet the vicissitudes of this life as well as to 
properly fit us for the joys of the life to come. A 
deep solemnity overspread the meeting, under which 
it closed, and the warm social greetings which fol- 
lowed were very grateful to my feelings, coming 


from those among whom we had lived for so many 
years. 


After meeting we returned with our friends to 


dine, and in the afternoon visited my only living uncle 
and his family. He is now in his gist year, and 
though enfeebled in body retains his faculties remark- 
ably well. We passed the afternoon in a pleasant 
conversation, which I trust was also a profitable one. 

19th. This morning we spent quietly resting in 
the home of our friends, and in the afternoon they 
took us to Honeoye Falls to call on some of our 
friends and acquaintances residing there, going first 
to see Anna Hull and her daughter, Medora Russell. 
Then we called on William and Mary Zavitz, and 
found there his brother Webster Zavitz and his wife 
Sarah, from Coldstream, Ontario. Then we made a 
short call on Helen Holdridge, when the clouds be- 
gan to gather so thickly we had to defer making two 
other calls, and drove directly to the home of Martin 
Davis and his sister Olive, who are very dear friends 
of ours. We stayed to tea and into the evening, re- 
turning to Jonathan Noxon’s for the night. 

20th. Weleft Mendon this morning for Syracuse 
to visit a niece and great niece of my first wife Judith, 
and remained over night with them. 

21st. We left Syracuse this morning and came 
to Albany to the home of Mary Davis, where, as ever, 
the warm welcome awaited us,—and remained with 
them for the night. 

22d. We left Albany this morning by steamboat 
for New Baltimore to visit Sarah, widow of Jacob B. 
Gurney. We were met at the landing by her grand- 
daughter and escorted to their home, and with them 
passed the day until toward evening, very pleasantly 
and enjoyably. Toward evening we again took the 
boat for Hudson, and were soon in the home of our 
near friend Sarah A. Macy, who with her niece Sarah 
Browning and her husband Noah, gave us a very 
cordial welcome, and with whom we remained for 
the night. 

23rd. A warm, sultry day with two thunder 
showers, but weewere quietly resting and being enter- 
tained in the home of our friend Sarah A. Macy and 
family, and enjoyed the reunion very much; it was 
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only marred by the illness of Sarah, from the effects 
of a heavy cold, which obliged her to retire in the 
latter part of the afternoon. Toward night Louisa 
Clough, a granddaughter of George Macy, came to 
see us, and after tea escorted us to the home of 
Harriet Payne, where in company with her and two 
of her children we had a satisfactory visit. 

24th. Sarah some better this morning; the 
weather still warm and sultry, and we are expecting 
to leave in the afternoon for John N. Rushmore’s, at 
Oak Hill, Greene county, and to be at Potter’s Hollow 
at meeting to-morrow. Joun J. Cornett. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A DAY AT AN OLD MISSION. 

In the morning shadow of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains, in the beautiful valley of San Gabriel, is one of 
the “‘ left-overs”’ of Spanish rule in North America. 
It is one of twenty-five religious establishments which 
dotted the coast of California from San Diego to 
Sonoma—the Mission of San Gabriel Archangel. 
Since my present stay on the coast I have attended 
meeting every First-day, but as Race Street Friends 
have now none here to represent their belief and 
usage, I have had to do the best I could, from the 
stand-point of my different stations. So at Oakland 
it was at the “ Friends’ Church,” at San Francisco, a 
composite of that belief and the custom of the Race 
Street Friends ; at Pasadena a conservative Orthodox 
Friends’ Meeting, and at San Diego a church of the 
‘‘ Seventh-day Adventists,’’"—a variation of beliefs, 
indeed. It would take a year to run the gamut of 
religious professions in a country like this, so 1 made 
the fifth and last choice my limited stay allowed the 
Church Infailible of Rome—the one from which all 
Christian divisions spring. 

I had been at San Gabriel Mission before, when, 
four years ago, accompanied by two Newtown 
friends, I passed a pleasant hour looking around the 
place under the guidance of the Padre, Joaquin Bot. 
But to me it had an additional interest from my 
passing there over fifty-two years ago, on my 
California tramp, when, by contrast to its surroundings 
it was a bright spot on my journey—an oasis of 
irrigated orchards and vineyards in a setting of desert 
or close-cropped pasturage. Now its people, in- 
different to the spirit of enterprise, are hemmed in by 
Americans, and San Gabriel is itself a desert spot, 
surrounded by an oasis. 

The original location of this mission was five 
miles away, but to please the Indians the Fathers 
occupied this spot, the converts promising to clear 
away the woods which then grew along this part of 
San Gabriel valley. The accounts of the settlement 
and subsequent history of this mission, as given by 
the iconoclastic California historian, H. H. Bancroft, 
and by sympathetic enthusiasts on the other side, 
vary so widely that I will not dwell upon them except 
to give a few undisputed details. The mission was 
founded in 1771 ; in sixty years nearly eight thousand 
Indians were baptized, and eighteen hundred couples 
married. In 1817 there was a population of seventeen 
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hundred connected with this station. In 1821 there 
were one hundred and sixty-three thousand vines and 
twenty thousand fruit trees, and one hundred thousand 
head of cattle, horses,and sheep. After ‘‘ seculariza- 
tion,” under the Mexican rule, and by 1840, the stock 
was reduced to seventy-two cattle and seven hundred 
sheep, and the vineyards so over-run by bands of wild 
horses and cattle, and the neglect of water ditches, as 
to be worthless, and by 1845 the Indians had all gone 
but two hundred and fifty. In the next year the 
mission property was given away by Governor Pico 
to two of his American friends, but the gift was 
revoked by the United States, after the close of the 
Mexican War. The building is 145 feet long, 35 
wide, 30 high, with stone walls 4% feet thick. The 
roof was first a solid arch, but this falling in at the 
time of the 1812 earthquake, beams and a tile roof 
were substituted. A ceiling of paneled red-wood has 
lately been added, at a large cost for so poor a parish, 
but is out of harmony with the rest of the buildings 
and fittings, particularly some of the backless pews. 

In the rear of the church are five large boilers, 
used for rendering out the tallow of the mission cattle 
a century or more ago. This was run in the skins 
previously sewed up, and then soldto traders. There 
had been ten of these, showing the large amount of 
stock slaughtered for their hides and tallow. 

There are six niches in the belfry, two of them 
empty. One bell was virtually stolen, and is on the 
ranch of ‘“‘ Lucky Baldwin ;”’ the location of the other 
unknown. In the vestibule of the church are the 
remains of old doors, and in an inner room some 
broken statues and church vessels of service. The 
maimed statues seemed no longer to have comforting 
or healing virtues, and had given place to those which 
had. The vestibule was crossed at the ceiling by the 
original hewn beams. The floor was laid with brick 
tiles, and underneath is the dust of several buried 
priests. 

Of particular interest to me was the grave-yard 
back of thechurch. The thousands of Indians buried 
there were, of course, unmarked; those of the 
‘‘gentes de razon”’ (people of reason)—the whites— 
who died of late, were marked. Nota spear of grass 
greened the glaring, loose sand. Without order the 
graves were scattered around, some with tottering 
picket fences, some with rusty iron railings, others 
simply marked with crosses and head-boards of wood. 
The inscriptions were mainly in Spanish, and mostly 
rudely lettered, the paint in marked relief, from the 
wood wearing away. The words “Aqui yaccu’’ for 
“here lies,’”’ and ‘ Fallecie,” ‘made happy,” for 
“died ”’ were generally used. Some of the graves were 
covered with sea-shells. Disorder and incongruity 
were everywhere manifest and showed a marked 
contrast to the cemeteries of other sects. 

The church service began at half-past nine, and 
was announced by the peal of the old bells above, 
but in a discordant way which spoiled the effect. 
The audience was a disappointment, for from the 
preponderance of the Indian and Mexican element 
here, I thought to see the old chapel dusky with 
their faces. The men practically all stayed away, 








while the women were comparatively few; not a 
hundred, children and all, were in attendance. Some 
seemed of pure Indian blood, and were most devout 
in responses and obeisances. There were not over a 
dozen men there, and these were German or Irish. 
The redeeming feature was the choir, in an organ 
loft, all women, for their voices were certainly sweet 
as they came wafted from the time-hallowed precincts 
above. There was no sermon, the religious services 
being restricted to intonations and genuflections. On 
the whole I was disappointed in my visit to the church. 
A pleasing feature of San Gabrielis Padre Joaquin 
Bot, of Barcelona, Spain, who since 1868 has, except 
for five years, been continuously its priest. He is 
remarkable for his intelligence and kindly bearing, 
and entertains visitors as well as his interrupted time 
will permit, in historical matters, and his personal 
connection with his different stations in California in 
the last forty years. He stayed at Station Ynez until 
it could hold together no longer, then came to Santa 
Barbara, and next to San Gabriel, which is certainly 
a discouraging place. Time and again the trains 
shriek and roar by this town, but they do not waken 
its people. The dogs have not even ambition enough 
to rise at the approach of a stranger, and the fowls 
move listlessly about,—a ‘‘ Land of Poco Tiempo,” 
sure enough. Two bicycle visitors, who had ridden 
from Los Angeles, and myself hoped to get at least 
a Spanish dinner at San Gabriel, even if its church 
service shouldn’t take us back to old mission times, 
but our efforts were futile. It was, ‘‘ No hay tamales” 


—got no tamales—‘‘ My mujer tiene mal’—my 
woman’s sick ;—‘‘ No puede hocer tortillas ’’—‘ I 
can’t make tortillas”; ‘‘ No hay carne ’’—‘‘ Got no 
meat”; ‘“ Este domingo, no quin trabajor ’’—“ It is 


Sunday, I don’t care to work,’’ so the requirements 
of a Spanish dinner were not to be had. Even at La 
Comida Espanola, a restaurant, we were met with a 
rebuff. Then we went to the only next available 
restaurant, kept by a Chinaman, but seeing three dirty 
coolies entering his shack, we held back. Then an 
orchardist, who had interested himself in getting us an 
eating place, kindly said he could accommodate us, 
so the writer, accompanying him in his wagon, and 
the bicyclists following, we went to his home a mile 
away. And an ideal place it was, surrounded by 
orange and walnut trees; the house inside showed 
comfort and refinement, and when the lady invited us 
out to dinner, it was to find everything the nicest, 
from service to food, so we thought the Spanish 
dinner, “tortillas, tamales, chile-con-carne,”’ and all, 
not to mention doubtful origin and positive dirt, 
missed at San Gabriel, was a providential omission. 
I have participated at one of the peppery fiestas since, 
at a popular resort at Los Angeles, when everything 
was the cleanest, where refined patrons—for the first 
time—said, with drawn facial muscles, albeit, ‘ Isn’t 
this just lovely ?”’ and can now ‘frankly say that for 
those who love Spanish dinners they are just what 
| they want. 

| We went back to San Gabriel to finish our call on 
| 





Father Joaquin, but we found him so busy showing 
visitors around, and answering the calls of his 
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parishioners, relating to matters from baptisms to 
burials, that we forbode imposing on his kindness 
further, and lost the rest of his experience in California 
life. Our interview in the morning, by the way, was 
closed by the interruption of a baptismal party, 
composed of a wailing infant Mexican, its father, the 
padrino—godfather—and others. We left San Gabriel 
towards evening, by which time its pueblans had 
wakened up, and the women at least were neatly 
dressed,—tthe older and darker ones with the 
picturesque vebosa on their heads, chatting in front of 
the adobes, or taking a fasear on the dirt sidewalks. 
ae K. 


~ 


». 
Los Angeles, Cal., Eighth month 12. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CAMP LIFE IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
Camp Ste. ANNE, GRENELL, N. Y., 
Eighth month 18, 1901. 
A sEcoND moon has looked down upon the Thousand 
Islands since we pitched our tents and launched the 
boats at Camp Ste. Anne. Last night it shone out 
from between two dark, purple clouds, while the 
afterglow of a gorgeous sunset’ still adorned the 
heavens and was mirrored, ruby red, in the waters 
beneath,—the beauty of the sky and bay holding us 
spell-bound. Supper was spread on the roof, where 
we might watch until the last golden lines had faded. 
The many canoes that had been enjoying the sunset, 
then glided along homeward in the twilight, reminding 
‘ one of times when the Indian warrior moved stealthily 
along in the dusk on the war-path. 

All was still save the dipping of the paddle, the 
lapping of the waters, and the note of the whip-poor- 
will on Murray Isle. We moved closer to the water's 
edge as some of the canoes pointed toward our land- 
ing, and there, grouped on rock, pier, and canoe, 
friends enjoyed the quiet together, when suddenly a 
huge steamer, heavily laden with passengers and a 
band of music, emerged from behind the island and 
turned a powerful search-light on party, camp, and 
canoe—studying every feature. 

Earlier in the season there was a hush in the 
pleasures on Grenell Island, and our flags were all at 
half-mast, for Mrs. Grenell was dead. A _ beautiful 
steam yacht bore her body away to a distant burial 
place, and as it passed down the river many islanders 
gazed sadly and reverently at the departure of their 
aged friend, a pioneer of the islands and one endeared 
to all. 

The camp is fragrant with the odor of sweet grass 
to-day, for our friends, the Indians, have been here, 
We bought their baskets, and gave them food and 
drink, which afforded an opportunity to listen to their 
conversation. There are no real Hiawathas here. 
nor do we find many unmistakably pure Indians as 
our friends, the Navajos, or Hoopas; but so akin to 
Canadian that the French language is as familiar to 
them as their own. 

Now they raise their tiny sail and start for another 
island, while we push off for the ‘“‘ Narrows,” to enjoy 
the beauties there. The steamer S¢. Lawrence, which 
brings the mail, is just touching at Murray Isle; and | 
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the Nightingale is waiting its turn to effect a landing 
at the same place. Across the bay the steam yacht 
Where Now passes some smaller sailing craft—the 
Hornet and Water Witch. Bright sails dotting the 
river for miles, rise and dip with the wind. 

It is gossiped about the islands that the Zrro, the 
fastest yacht on the St. Lawrence, has a rival—that a 
new launch has appeared, making still greater speed ; 
but, ask the oarsmen and they’ll say, ‘‘ The “rro’s 
all right.”’ 

Our boats return from the ‘‘ Narrows”’ laden with 
water lilies, sweet fern, and some reeds held together 
with a long, picturesque bird’s nest, whose owner had 
deserted it, leaving it rocking above the waves, 
perhaps to be occupied another year. 

After the camp chairs and blankets are spread 
about on the deck we have two other visitors. These 
appear to be Sisters of Mercy, soliciting alms for the 
erection of a hospital in Manitoba. They had sweet 
faces, the smaller one being frail and delicate. 
Seated under the awning, looking about admiringly, 
and, we thought, longingly, at rock and tree, with 
the water lapping at her feet, she said: “It is very 
beautiful here ; how restful it must be for you !’’ and 
then added, ‘“‘ we are not permitted to go on pleasure 
trips ; we havea mission. We are ‘ working Sisters’ 
—nurses.”’ 

When taking their leave, four of us happened to 
cross hands, when one of our party hesitatingly drew 
back. ‘O, yes!”’ said the Sister, ‘‘ please make the 
sign of the Cross!’’ And so, to gratify her, the 
farewell was taken with crossed hands. 

Just at this date the fishing is fine. This was not 
so early in Seventh month, as the eel-flies were here, 
those myriads of exceedingly delicate creatures whose 
life seems to terminate the instant they come in 
contact with any foreign body. These insects the 
fish recognize and jump from the water to seize. Fat 
and satisfied they then ignore the choicest bait offered 
them. So fishing for a time was unsatisfactory. At 
present fine pickerel and black bass are quite plentiful. 
Our neighbor has just caught a muskalonge four feet 
long, weighing twenty-six pounds. We thought it 
quite absurd that one should catch that huge creature 
with a tiny hook and live bait, but the proof was there. 

Huckster and butcher alike come to our tent door 
in their canoes, either from Canada or the New York 
shore. It makes one fairly sigh if the market man 
sails by to another island, forgetting to make his regu- 
lar call. It certainly means row or fish for your dinner. 

Last week the program included a trip to 
Ganonoque, which was made in a larger sail-boat, 
going in and out among many beautiful Canadian 
islands as well as those belonging to New York. 
Among the State lands are several reservations taste- 
fully arranged with pavilions or other attractions for 
pic-nics. 

As the vessel bounded along with well filled sails, 
and waves breaking into silver spray across her bow, 
it made a pretty picture, indeed ; and while the sun- 
light rested on that mist and spray, it held a rainbow 
Nearing the opposite shore it became 


| noticeable that the steamers answering to our bugle 


call all bore the British flag. 
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For a ramble among other Canadian islands—too 
closely dotting the river to permit large sailing craft 
—we took the steam yachts Ramona, and the Captain 
Visger. This route is ever beautiful—through the 
lost channel and among islands as varied as they 
are charming in their own natural beauty or crowned 
with some mossy cottage, half hidden among the 
evergreens. 

Ere one trip is ended another is planned. The 
next on the list is to charter the Midget for a journey 
through Rideau Lakes. 

Like birds to their nests, to our camp we turn, 
for rest, quiet, and our letters. Here the Quaker, 
Episcopalian, and Baptist alike enjoy the INTELLI- 
GENCER, forwarded by a kind friend ; it brings pleasant 
notes of the Pocono region, where Friends in their 
newly found haven admire the beauty of stream and 
waterfall, and gain strength from the Everlasting 
Hills. 

Closing the pages we view again the wondrous 
sunset here, casting its purple and golden glow over 
river, sky, and island, and in thankfulness for these 
blessings we murmur, ‘“O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! In wisdom Thou hast made them all!” 

AL. C 


LITERARY NOTES. 


In the Century, just issued, there is a variety of matter. 
Among other articles, ‘‘ Louis Philippe in the United States,’’ 
by Jane Marsh Parker, traces the footsteps of the exiled prince 
who became King of France and his two brothers, on a mem- 
orable visit to this country a hundred years ago. ‘‘ The 
Crown of the Continent,’’ to which George Bird Grinne]] di- 
rects attention, is a little-known region of Northern Montara, 
whence water flows to the Arctic and the Pacific oceans and 
the Gulf of Mexico. ‘‘ Fighting Frost’’ is a paper of scien- 
tific interest and practical value by Alexander McAdie, who 
puts little faith in cannon as a destroyer of hailstorms. In 
the fourth of his chapters on Daniel Webster, Prof. McMaster 
sums up the character and achievements of the great constitu- 
tional orator. In the current installmentof his notes on the 
East of To-day and To-morrow, Bishop Potter records his 
‘« Impressions of the Hawaiian Islands.”’ 


The serial story, ‘‘The Tory Lover,’’ by Sarah Orne 
Jewett, which was concluded in last month's At/antic Monthly, 
is to appear in book form about the 2oth of the coming month. 
It will have illustrations by Charles H. Woodbury and his 
wife, both sympathetic artists. 


Estelle M. Hurll’s series of art handbooks, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will have Landseer, the great 
English artist, special friend of animals, as the subject of the 
nextvolume. The other volumes to follow through the school 
year will be devoted to Corregio, Tuscan Sculpture, and Van 
Dyke. 


The heat of the past summer, and the sense every one 
must have of the sufferings of the poor in the large cities, will 
call special attention, no doubt, to an article in Scribner's 
Magazine (Ninth month) on ‘‘The Poor in Summer,’’ by 
Robert Alston Stevenson. He shows that many good things 
have been done in the way of parks, recreation piers, free 
baths, play schools, and steamboat excursions, and also 
shows how much there is yet to be done, and the pressing 
need for it. 


THE house is but the shell of the home, a shell meant to 
inclose and protect, not to crush it.—[Ellen M. Richard, in 
the Delineator. | 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


J. RusseLy SMITH, for some time instructor in history at 
George School, has been for two years past connected with 
the United States Isthmian Canal Commission as assistant to 
Prof. Emory R. Johnson, one of the Commissioners, and has 
been living in Washington. His duties in that connection 
having terminated, he sailed on the 31stult., accompanied by 
his wife, to Germany, for study, preparatory to the resumption 
of teaching. He expects to be absent over a year, and will 
study at Leipsic and Berlin, his main subject being Commercial 
Geography and Commerce. At Leipsic, the facilities for the 
study of geography, under Prof. Ratzel, are esteemed especially 
good. 


Pror. EMory R. JOHNSON, named above, is one of the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, and was formerly 
one of the instructors at Haverford College. He was 
appointed a member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
charged especially with the economic investigation of the 
subject—the commercial and industrial value of a canal across 
the Isthmus. As the work is now completed, and the report 
nearly finished, he will return to his duties at the University 
this fall. He and his wife have been spending several weeks 
at Buck Hill Falls. 

Our friend H. A. P. writes from Glencoe, Illinois, on the 
23d instant : 

‘The National Negro Business League is holding a 
convention in Chicago. I attended one of the sessions 
yesterday. Booker T. Washington presided. There were 
representatives from several different States, both North and 
South. The League is composed of business men and women, 
and the subjects discussed were those of practical business 
enterprises, carried on entirely by negroes, such as the drug 
business, merchant tailoring, manufacturing, jobbing, etc. 

‘It was exceedingly interesting to hear such good reports 
of their success in different partsof the country. Their papers 
were well written, and their speeches were well delivered, and 
generally in good English, with scarcely a trace of dialect. 
Many of the younger men were high school or college 
graduates. Most of them were fine-looking, intelligent people, 
and some of them wAz¢e negroes, with straight hair and fair 
complexion. On the street one would not have the least 
suspicion of their being negroes. Their position must be 
pathetic to say the least.’’ 

‘* Booker Washington, ’’ our friend, adds, ‘‘ presided easily 
and unostentatiously. His eyes seemed to take in everybody 
and everything, but without any apparent strain. He hada 
most sympathetic and humorous smile, whenever there was 
anything said which wasamusing. One man was called upon 
to speak, but he declined, said he thought ‘it was better to sit 
still and say nothing, than to speak for half an hour or more 
and say nothing.”’ 

‘‘Another man reported his undertaking business, which 
began in a very small way in an old stable, and increased 
steadily year after year, from one hundred funerals the first 
year to several hundred last year, with great pecuniary gain. 
Booker Washington said, ‘I am afraid if Mr. Johnson's 
business continues to increase in the same ratio there will not 
be many of our people left.’ He called for the subject, the 
undertaking business, just following the report and discussion 
of the drug business, as they ‘seemed somewhat allied,’ he said. 

‘Altogether it was a most interesting occasion, and I 
found it easy to overlook their almost boastful reports of their 
success, since they had made such good progress in spite of 
great obstacles and difficulties.”’ 

THE Kennett, Pa., Advance says that ‘‘ Lorimer Stoddard, 
who thirty years ago as a young lad, passed much time in the 
summer at ‘ Cedarcroft’ (Bayard Taylor’s home), has been 
taken to New York City at his request in order that he may 
die at the home of his aged parents. He is the only child of 
Richard Henry Stoddard, one of the earliest New York friends 
of Bayard Taylor and the friendship of the two poets was 
broken only by death.’’ Young Stoddard was engaged on 
literary work when compelled to desist by the illness that has 
been pronounced incurable by the physicians. 
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EDWARD CLARKSON WILSON, of Washington, D. C., who 
had proposed a tour abroad, in company witha party of young 
men, this summer, decided to abandon it for this time, and, 
with his family, has been spending some time at Yardley, 
Pa., preparatory to their removal to this city, where he is to 
be one of the teaching force at Friends’ Central School. He 
has secured a house in West Philadelphia, and will occupy it 
at once. 

Dr. BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, secretary of the American 
Peace Society, whose headquarters are in Boston, sailed on 
Fourth-day last, the 28th, for Glasgow, Scotland, where he 
will attend the Peace Congress to be held there. He expects 
to be back about September 26. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SEVENTH MONTH, igor. 


Mean barometer, 29.966 
Highest barometer during the month, 27th, 30.210 
Lowest barometer during the month, 5th, 29.800 
Mean temperature, 79.4 
Highest temperature during the month, 2d, 103.5 
Lowest temperature during the month, 26th, 27th, 62. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 87.7 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 71.2 
Greatest daily range of temperature, I1th, 24. 
Least daily range of temperature, 26th, 5. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 16. 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 68. 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 73.6 


Total precipitation, rain, inches, . 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.05 inches of 

rain, on the 4th, 5th. 

Number of days on which .oI inch or more precipitation fell, 16. 

Number of clear days 6, fair days 12, cloudy days 13. 

Prevailing direction of wind from southwest. 

Tuunder storms on 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 14th, 17th, 

18th, 22d, 25th, 29th. 

Hail on the 7th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 79, on 2d. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 61, on 27th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 70. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 79, on Ist. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8p.m., 59.5, on 26th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 72. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 71. 

Notr.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, 87.7° and 71.2° respectively, give a monthly mean of 79 4°, 
which is 2.8° abovethan the normal, and 0.2° above the corres- 
ponding month in 1900. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 5 inches, is 
0.7 of an inch more than the normal,and .31 of an inch more than during 
Seventh month, 1900. JOHN CoMLY, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Seventh month 31. 


For Friends’ iii 
AT BUCK HILL FALLS. 


Gop’s free air blows about these mountain crests. 
Sweet with the breath of oak and pine and beech, 
And ever sounds in accents soft and low 
The forest’s mystic speech. 


Among these highland haunts of bird and flower 
Primeval peacefulness and beauty brood ; 

No echo of the restless world may rise 
To this green solitude. 


Nature’s unceasing music here is heard 
In tumbling cataract and foaming stream ; 
And far above the white clouds poise and drift 
Calm as a summer dream. 


Ah, sweet it is to banish for a space 
The weariness and tumult of the street, 

To thread wild upland paths and ferny glades 
In this remote retreat ; 


To contemplate these mighty slopes serene 

Where league on league the shadowy woodlands roll, 
And find in murmurous leaf and sunset cloud 
joe. 


Renewal of the soul ! 
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THE STORY OF EDWIN COPPOCK. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Gazette. 

THAT some men—and women, too—are willing to die 
for the sake of a cause they believe to be right is ex- 
emplified in the following letter written by Edwin 
Coppock only two days before he was executed with 
John Brown and others in Virginia. As this letter, 
which came but recently into my hands, has never 
been in print, for obvious reasons, I now give it to 
the Gazette for publication : 


‘‘ CHARLESTON, |VA.] Dec. 13th, 1859. 
‘* Joshua Coppock : 

‘‘My Dear Uncle :—I seat myself by the stand 
to write for the first and last time to thee and thy 
family. Though far from home and overtaken by 
misfortune, I have not forgotten you. Your generous 
hospitality toward me during my short stay with you 
last spring is stamped indelibly upon my heart ; and 
also the generosity bestowed upon my poor brother, 
who now wanders an outcast from his native land. 
But, thank God, he is free. I am thankful it is I 
who have to suffer instead of him. 

‘‘ The time may come when he will remember me. 
And the time may come when he may still further 
remember the cause for which I die. Thank God, 
the principles of the cause in which we were engaged 
will not die with me and my brave comrades. They 
will spread wider and wider and gather strength with 
each hour that passes. The voice of truth will echo 
through our land, bringing conviction to the erring, 
and adding members to that glorious army who will 
follow its banner. The cause of everlasting truth 
and justice will go on conquering and to conquer, 
until our broad and beautiful land shall rest beneath 
the Banner of Freedom. 

‘“‘T had fondly hoped to live to see the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence fully realized. 
I had hoped to see the dark stain of slavery blotted 
from our land and the libel of our boasted freedom 
erased ; when we can say in truth that our beloved 
country is the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. But that cannot be. I have heard my sen- 
tence passed—my doom is sealed. But two more 
short days remain for me to fulfill my earthly destiny. 
But two brief days between me and eternity. At 
the expiration of those two days I shall stand upon 
the scaffold to take my last look of earthly scenes. 

‘* But the scaffold has but little dread for me, for I 
honestly believe that I am innocent of any crime 
justifying such punishment. But by the taking of 
my life and the lives of my comrades, Virginia is but 
hastening on that glorious day when the slave will 
rejoice in his freedom, when he can say, ‘I, too, am 
a man, and am groaning no more under the yoke of 
oppression.’ 

“But I must now close. Accept this short 
scrawl as a remembrance of me. Give my love to 
all the family. Kiss little Josey for me. Remember 
me to all my relatives and friends. And now fare- 
well for the last time. From thy nephew, 

“ Epwin Coppock.”’ 

How singularly free from thought of self is this 
letter. Self is swallowed up in the great cause for 




















which he died. Granting that Edwin Coppock and 
his companions were visionaries, fanatics, if you 
please, the fact remains that from time immemorial 
up to to-day from such material has been carved the 
world’s heroes and liberators. 

West Branch, Ohio. C. H. WICKERSHAM. 


‘‘] SOMETIMES think we women, nowadays, are in danger 
of being too busy to be really useful,’’ said an old lady, 
thoughtfully. ‘*We hear so much about making every 


minute count, and always having some work or course of 
study for spare hours, and having our activities all systema- 
tized, that there is no place left for small wayside kindnesses. 
We go to see the sick neighbor and relieve the poor neighbor, 
but for the common, every-day neighbor, who has not fallen 
by the way, so far as we can see, we haven't a minute to 
spare. But everybody who needs a cup of cold water isn't 
calling the fact out to the world, and there are a great many 
little pauses by the way which are no waste of time. 

‘* The old-fashioned exchange of garden flowers over the 
back fence, and friendly chats about domestic matters, 
helped to brighten weary days, and brought more cheer 
than many a sermon. We ought not to be too busy to in- 
quire for the girl away at school, or to be interested in the 
letter from the boy at sea. It's a comfort to the mother’s 
lonely heart to feel that somebody else cares for that which 
means so much toher. Especially we ought not to be too 
busy to give and receive kindnesses in our own home.’’— 
[Wesleyan Methodist Church Record. ] 


The Irish Language. 
IN an article extolling the Irish language, and urging its per- 
petuation, Thomas O'Donnell, M. P., says in the Review of 
Reviews : 

‘« The Irish mind was, even in pagan times, essentially 
religious, chaste, and idealistic, docile, dutiful to parents, pas- 
sionately loyal, whether to earthly chief or heavenly King, 
self-sacrificing and unselfish,—a fitting scil on which to sow 
the seeds of Christianity. That mind, with its simplicity, its 
sincerity, and its devotion to the cause of religion, has come 
down to us unstained, in a language which to-day, in the wil- 
derness of irreligion, moral depravity, selfishness, and mam- 
mon-worship, speaks only of the beauty of a simple life, relat- 
ing tale after tale to exemplify the worth of self-sacrifice, of 
chastity and purity. Our language breathes of the time when 
men and nations were younger, more beautiful, and less ma- 
terialized than they are to-day.”’ 


Children’s Manners. 


In many American homes lack of manners is fast becoming 
something akin to lack of morals. The grandmother and 
guests are frequently forced into a secondary position in con- 
versation, the tea-table talk being monopolized by children’s 
chatter and clamor. Deference to age is conspicuous by its 
absence. The child is encouraged to think of himself first 
and others last, for fear that his ‘‘ spontaneity '’ be checked. 
Among well-bred Europeans the American child is usually 
considered a nuisance, to be held up as a warning. 

Alice Freeman Palmer tells a good story of her experience 
in a German railway train, when a tiny Karl, who had com- 
mitted some little rudeness, was reproved in a shocked tone 
by his mother. ‘‘ My son,” said she, ‘‘ what shall I do with 
you? You behave just like an American child.’’ Evidently 
nothing more crushing could have been said. The traveller 


who has once lived with foreign children and observed their 


sweet courtesies and absence of pertness, and has seen how 


happy children are in considering others, may well desire that 
our active, vigorous American children may add a new grace 
to the other charms which make them the light and joy of 


our homes.—[Lucia Mead, in The Congregationalist. } 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THERE appears to be practically no change in the situation 
of the great steel strike. 
the intention of the ‘' Trust’, to make concessions, and it is 
averred by persons likely to know that this policy is directed by 
the president, C. M. Schwab. 
contest will be prolonged. 
fer, ofthe Amalgamated Association, denied that authority had 
been given to any one to go to the other side with a proposi, 
tion for terminating the strike. 
however, continue. 


So far as indications go, it is not 


The present prospect is that the 
On the 26th inst., president Shaf- 


Rumors of negotiations- 


A PekING dispatch says: Li Hung Chang has informed the 


Ministers that the bearer of the edict necessary to the signing 
of the settlement protocol by the Chinese plenipotentiaries, 
who was on his way here from Sian Fu, has been delayed by 
floods, but it is anticipated he will reach Peking shortly. 


Commissioner Rockhill has agreed to delay his departure 


from Peking until he has closed up the present negotiations. 
Edwin H. Conger, the United States Ambassador to China, 
who had been at home on leave, has reached Peking. 


THE United States State Department has issued a procla- 


mation, signed by President McKinley, inviting the nations 
of the world to participate in the ‘‘ Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition,’’ to be held at St. Louis in 
that the funds available to pay the expenses of the Exposi- 
tion amount to over seventeen millions of dollars. 
millions of this is given by the national government, and ten 
millions by the city of St. Louis. 


1903. It is announced 


Five 


THE steamship L¢hiopia, which arrived at New York, 


from Glasgow, on the 26th instant, brought twelve working- 
men, who have been sent over by one English newspaper to 
study trade and industrial operations in this country. 
were selected by popular vote, and represent the following 
trades : coach builder, pottery and glass decorator, electrical 
and mechanical engineer, miner, stevedore, painter, mason, 
engine driver, upholsterer, weaver, and hammerman. 
expect to visit Washington, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Cleve- 


They 


They 


land, East Liverpool, O., Buffalo, Ottawa, and Montreal. 


To a Congregational minister at Lichfield (England), on 
the subject of the inspiration of the Scriptures, the late Dr. 
Westcott, Bjshop of Durham, wrote four years ago: ‘‘ The 
experience which I have gained by life-long work on the Bi- 
ble, chiefly on the New Testament, assures me that if we read 
it with perfect frankness, giving to every word its true and 
full meaning, we shall find for ourselves that its words are 
living words, filled with a unique spiritual power. But we 
must not presume to determine beforehand what the charac- 
ter or the form of the Divine message shall be: we must 
humbly consider it as it is.’’ 


THE petrified forests of Arizona were recently examined 
anew under the direction of the General Land Office. The 
silicified logs lie in the greatest abundance within an area of 
eight square miles in Apache county. In some places they lie 
more thickly than they could have stood while living as trees, 
and it is thought that they must have been carried there by a 
swift current of water in the mesozoic age. 


PopLaR trees have been marked for slaughter in Portland, 
Oregon. The city has many of this kind of tree, which were 
planted when the city was growing, and when shade-trees of 
any other variety, except maples, werescarce. The objection 
to the tree is the injury done the sewers by its roots. 


RECENT discovery in Jerusalem proves that the ancient 
aqueduct which brought water from Bethlehem through the 
Hinnah Valley, thought to be the work of Herod, was built 
by the Emperor Severus, 195 A. D._ Inscriptions to that 
effect have been found. 

BRITAIN was known to the Pheenicians as Barat-Auac, or 
‘«the land of tin,’’ as far back as the year 1037 B. C. Some 
five hundred years afterward the island was alluded to by the 
Romans under the name of Brittannia, which subsequently 
became shortened to Britain. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


CLARA A. MAAS, a trained nurse, who went to Cuba from 
East Orange, N. J., died in the Las Animas Hospital, at Ha- 
vana, on the 24th inst., of yellow fever, caused by the bites 
of two infected mosquitoes. She was a Red Cross nurse 
during the Spanish-American war. 


THE American Association for the Advancement of 
Science began its annual meeting at Denver, Col., on the 
26th, with about 200 members present. 


THE man, Jack Winters, who recently stole $280,000 in 
gold bullion from the Selby Smelting Works, at Vallejo, Cal- 


ifornia, pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to fifteen years in 
prison. 


A LaDy from Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. W. Wickham 
Smith, was killed on the 22nd inst., on a visit with her hus- 
band and daughter to the famous ice grotto at the foot of the 
Rhone glacier in Switzerland, by the falling upon her of a 
huge block of ice. 


In a letter written at her Northern home at Bristol, Rhode 
Island, on the 15th instant, Abby D. Munro reports having 
had a pleasant summer, except for the heat early in Seventh 
month. ‘‘I hear,’ she says, ‘‘ nothing but good reports from 
Mt. Pleasant, thus far. It is hot but healthy.’’ 


TERRIBLE forest fires in Russia have partly destroyed 
several Russian towns, and caused losses estimated at 
$50,000,000. The fires have been mostly incendiary. It is 
estimated that 250,000 acres of forests have been destroyed, 
and 187 villages completely or partly burned. 


THE most serious steamboat disaster in years on the Ohio 
river, occurred on the evening of the 1oth inst., when the 
City of Golconda, plying between Paducah, Kentucky, and 
Elizabethtown, Illinois, was struck by a cyclone as she landed 
at Crowells,; six miles above Paducah, turned over, and went 
to the bottom. Nearly twenty of the seventy-five passengers 
perished. Only one woman was saved. 
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Japan has lodged a protest at Washington against the 
system of medical inspection of Japanese, in force at Hawaii, 


declaring that this is incompatible with friendly intercourse 
between the two peoples. 


A St. Louis dispatch, 20th inst., says Dr. Louis Knapp, 
aged 40, a practicing physician, has isolated himself with 
Dong Gong, a Chinese leper, who was found in that city 
recently. Dr. Knapp will nurse the man and study leprosy. 


A DISPATCH says that all the negroes have been driven 
from Pierce City, Missouri, in consequence of the murder of 
a white woman, a crime for which three negroes were lynched, 
one of whom has since been proven innocent of the crime. 


Tue British War Office has received a dispatch from Lord 
Kitchner, commander in South Africa, saying that Gen. De- 
larey has issued a counter proclamation warning all Boers 
against Kitchner's latest proclamation, and declaring that 
they will continue the struggle. 


THE University of California (at Berkeley, near San 
Francisco), is to teach Indian anthropology. Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber, a student under Dr. Putnam at Harvard, will un- 
dertake the formation of a department of research into an- 
tiquities, folk lore, and the language of the American Indian. 


A Havana dispatch, August 26th, says: Of the eight per- 
sons bitten by infected mosquitoes in connection with the 
experiments conducted by the Yellow Fever Board during 
the last three weeks, three have died. Three others who 
took the fever are expected to recover. One has not devel- 
oped the disease. 


Ex-GOVERNOR William A. Newell, of New Jersey, who 


died a few days ago, was in Congress with Abraham Lincoln, 
sitting next to him in the chamber, and became one of his 
warm friends. He originated the coast life-saving service, 
and was some time Superinteudent of the New Jersey section. 
He was 82 years old. 


NOTICES. 

*,* Summer meeting of the Central Commit 
tee of Friends’ General Conference at Sandy 
Spring, Maryland, Seventh-day, Eighth month 
31. Afternoon, arrival. 

FirsT-DAY, NINTH M ‘NTH I: 
10.30 a.m. Meeting for worship. 
200p.m. Bible Class. Leader, Jos. S. 
Walton, of the George School. 
3-00 p.m. Young Friends’ Association. 
Topic: ‘* The Value of the Young 
Friends’ Association to the Society of 


























Chester; Mary Ash, of Philadelphia. 
SECOND-DAY, NINTH MONTH 2: 









































THIRD-DAY, NINTH MONTH 3: 
10.00 a.m. Devotional Meeting. 
10.30a m. Conference. Topic: ‘‘ The 
Present Duty of the Society of Friends.”’ 
To be introduced by Henry W. Wilbur, 
of New York. 
200p.m. Closing Session of the Central 
Committee. 
3.30 p.m. Closing Exercises. 
FourtH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 4: 
Morning. Departure. 
Meetings of the Committees on Philanthropic 
Labor and First-day School interests will also 
be arranged. 



















































































*.* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional 

















Association, viz. : 
Sarah F. Corlies, 
Previously reported, 











$ 5.00 
117.00 


$122.00 














Total, 





Friends,’’ by Arthur C. Smedley, of ; 
Willistown, Pa. 
¢ Discussion: William Taylor, of West 


10.00 a.m. Devotional Meeting. 
10.30 a.m. Session of Central Committee. 
2.00p.m. Devotional Meeting. 

230p.m. Session of Central Committee. | 


contributions to the Children’s Country Week | 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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*,* Friends having a prospect of attending 


the opening of the new meeting-house at West 
Branch (Grampian, Clearfield county, Pa.), 
will please communicate soon with either of the 
following named Friends : 

James D. Wall, Elisha M. Davis Reuben P. 
Kester, Grampian, Pa. 





*,.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
as follows : 

NINTH MONTH : 
1. Centre, Pa. 
8. Bush Creek, Md. 

15. Hopewell, Va. 

22. Oxford, Pa 

29. Deer Creek, Md. 

TENTH MONTH : 
6. Broad Creek, Md. 
ELIZABETH B. Passmork, Chairman. 





*.* Salem First day School Union will be 
held at Salem, N. J., Ninth month 14, 1901, at 
10 o'clock a. m., in Friends’ meeting-house. 

The subject for discussion is: ‘* What can 
we do to induce more of our middle-aged people 
to take part in the work of the First-day 
School ?"’ Joseph S. Walton will be present 
and address the Union during the morning 
session. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all interested. 

Joun G. BorTon, 
Louisa PowELL, 


\ Clerks. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Willistown, on First-day, Ninth 
month I, 1901, at 3 p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 

*,* An Indulged Meeting will be held in the 
public school building, Ocean City, N. J., on 
First-days, at II a. m., until about the middle 
of the Ninth month. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments for Ninth month : 
8. Mickleton, N. J., at 10 o’clock a. m. 
22. Woodbury, N. J., at 10 o'clock a. m. 
CuHar.es D. Lippincott, Clerk. 





*,* Burlington First-day School Union to be 
held Ninth month 14, 1901, at Mansfield, N. J. 
All are cordially invited. 

DANIEL WILLETs, 


Anne R. WALN, } Clerks. 





*,* If Friends who expect to attend the 
Central Committee at Sandy Spring, Ninth 
month 1, and have not sent their names, will 
please do so promptly, it will greatly oblige the 
local committee. SARAH T. MILLER, 

Chairman Local Committee. 





*,* Nottingham First-day School Union will 
be held at East Nottingham (Brick meeting- 
house), Md., on Seventh-day, Eighth month 
31, at 1.30p.m. Topic for general discussion, 
‘** Methods for better preparation of First-day 
School teachers.’’ 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

Ropert K. Woon, Pres. 
Puese L. Coartss, Sec. 

*,* Those who wish to attend Illinois Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, held Ninth month 16 to 
20, inclusive, should write to the following 
named persons for any information: William 
L Mills, McNabb, Ill.; Fannie Griffith, Mc- 
Nabb, Ill.; Susan Wierman, Lostant, III.; 
D. Reeves Shinn, McNabb, III. 





*,*« Friends Almanac’’ for 1902 should be 
issued at an early date; it is therefore 
requested that clerks of meetings or other 
interested Friends should advise at once Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, of any needed corrections. 
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REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRANCISCO 
AND RETURN VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


The Southern Railway will sell round-trip 
tickets to San Francisco, Cal., on September 
18th to 25th inclusive, with final limit November 
15th, 1901, at greatly reduced rates on account 
General Convention Episcopal Church. Rate 
from Philadelphia $68.25, from Washington 
$65.25. Correspondingly low rates from other 
points. Tickets are good going one route and 
returning any other direct route. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
vestibuled limited trains daily with Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping and dining cars between 
eastern cities and New Orleans, connecting at 
New Orleans with trains carrying through 
Pullman sleeping cars between New Orleans 
and San Francisco without change. 

Tri-weekly personally-conducted tourist 
sleepers, between Washington and San Fran- 
cisco without change via Atlanta, New Orleans, 
El Paso, and Los Angeles, leave Washington 
at 9.55 p., m. every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. Rate for double berth only $7.00. 

The autumn season is most delightful for a 
trip through the Southern States, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California. 

Chas. L Hopkins, Disirict Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 































GETTYSBURG, LURAY, 
INGTON. 












AND WASH- 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. ; 

This early Autumn tour covers a section of 
the country at once interesting and attractive 
The battlefield of Gettysburg, with its hundreds 
of monuments ; the picturesque Blue Mountains, 
touched with the first breath of frost; the 
Shenandoah Valley, reminiscent of Sheridan’s 
Ride; the Caverns of Luray, one of Nature’s 
wonder places, and Washington, the capital 
and political centre of the United States, offer 
a programme of delight. 

The tour will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia Saturday, September 14, in charge of one 
of the company’s tourist agents, and will cover 
a period of five days. A chaperon, whose 
especial charge will be unescorted ladies, will 
accempany the party throughout the trip. 
Round-trip tickets, covering transportation, 
carriage drives, and hotel accommodations, will 
be sold at the extremely low rate of $25 from 
New York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from Phil- 
adelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J., or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 











































REDUCED RATES TO CLEVELAND VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


ACCOUNT G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT. 


On account of the Thirty-fifth Annual En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, September 10 to 
14, inclusive, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell excursion tickets to Cleveland from 
stations on its line, at greatly reduced rates. 

Tickets will be sold and good going Septem- 
ber 8 to 12, inclusive; good to return until 
September 15, inclusive; but by depositing 
ticket with joint agent at Cleveland, prior to 
noon of September 15, and the payment of fifty 
cents, return limit may be extended to October 
8, inclusive 

For specific rates and further information 
apply to ticket agents. 






























































Yearly Meetings. 





Illinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th. ) 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th.) 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. 
CarpPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } Philadelphia, Pa 





Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


{ 


Mrs. HENDRICKS.—‘‘ See here Dinah, 
I gave you four flannel underskirts in the 
wash this week, and you have brought 
back only three. How is that ?’”’ 

Dinah—‘‘ Deed, I dunno, ma'am, 
‘less'n dey shrinked. Flannel does shrink 
somethin’ awful, ma’am.’’—[Epworth 
Herald. ] 


TEACHER—‘‘ What is the meaning of 
the word excavate ?’’ Small Pupil—‘ It 
means to hollow out.’’ Teacher—‘ Cor- 
rect. Now form a sentence in which the 
word is properly used.’’ Small Pupil— 
‘«Stick a pin in a boy and he wiil ex- 
cavate.’’— [Chicago News. ] 












PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’'S SPECIAL 
EXCURSIONS TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run special excursions to Buffalo on account of 
the Pan-American Exposition, from Philadel- 
phia and adjoining territory, on August 27, 
September 5, 11, 17, and 26. Round-trip 
tickets, good going only on special train leaving 
Philadelphia at 8.44 a. m., Harrisburg 11.50 
a. m., Sunbury 1.03 p. m., Williamsport 2.30 
p. m., Lock Haven 3.06 p. m., and on local 
trains connecting therewith, and good to return 
on regular trains within seven days, including | 
day of excursion, will be sold at rate of $9.80 
from Trenton, $9.00 from Reading, $9.00 from | 
Philadelphia, $9.00from Lancaster, $8.40 from 
Harrisburg, $7.25 from Altoona (via Tyrone) , 
$10.00 from Winchester, and proportionate rates | 
from other points. These tickets will not be 
good in Pullman parlor or sleeping cars in either 
direction. Stop of 30 minutes will be made at 

| 
















Williamsport for luncheon. For specific time 
and rates, consult local ticket agents. 


REDUCED RATES TO CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN., AND RETURN. 
On account of the Twelfth Annual Convention 
of National Association of Letter Carriers, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., September 2-7, 1901, | 
the Southern Railway will sell round-trip 
tickets to Chattanooga, Tenn., at rate of one 
first-class fare. Tickets will be sold, to anyone, 
on August 31, September 1 and 2, with final 
limit September 10, 1901. 
Through Pullman Drawing-room sleeping- 
cars to Chattanooga daily. Dining car service. | 
Chas. L Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
phia, will furnish all information. 

















ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “ pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “ Index”’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macszsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Just PuBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JosePH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 
By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprtor, 
1g Whitehall Street, New York City. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 


months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAFIPLE COPY. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa, 


25 cents for six 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PPP PRD PROP DLA PPD DI 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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FRIENDS’ 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS A8 TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 


FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAF- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrater, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
freien, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Aci 


AS. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, OSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 7B ROB. 
= ts FOULKE;; Assistant Trust O, AmB BAR ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, AVID 


. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL ; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON 
Muslins, Sheets, etc. 


TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT CALIFORNIA 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD'S PE®SONALLY-CONDUCTED 
SYSTEM 


ANY odd lots in desirable lines 

are now marked down to clear 

the shelves for new stock soon to 
arrive : 


In view of the great popularity of transconti- 
nental travel under the Personally-Conducted 
System, as evinced in the recent Pennsylvania 
Railroad Tour to the Pacitic Coast and Canadian 


Northwest, that company has decided to run 
another tour to the Pacific Coast, including in 
the itinerary a visit to the world-famous Grand 
Canon of Arizona, in the early fall. The tour 
will leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other stations on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, on Second-day, 
Ninth month 23, and reach New York on the 
homeward trip Third-day, Tenth month 22. 
As in former tours to California under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a special 
train, composed of the highest class of Pullman 
equipment, will be utilized during the entire 
trip. Excellent meals will be served in the 
dining cars attached to the train during the 
entire journey, except during the stops in San 
Francisco and in Chicago. An observation car 
will appeal to all who delight in scenery. Few 
trips afford so great a diversity in Nature’s 
beauties as the one outlined below. Westward 
bound, the tourists will pass through the wild 
slopes of the Colorado Rockies, around the 
Great Salt Lake, and over the fastnesses of the 
Sierra Nevada. After visiting all the beautiful 
resorts on the sunny California slopes, the 
eastward journey will be through the Arizona 
desert to the Grand Canon of Arizona. Its 
beauties cannot be painted in mere words. 
| Magnificent in coloring, awful in its depths, it 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. stands among the natural wonders of the world. 
Thence across the plains to St. Louis, and 
eastward through Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, the touristsreach their destination 
just thirty days after leaving home. 

The various transcontinental lines having 
made low rates on account of the General 
Triennial Convention ofthe Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
enabled to offer this superb vacation trip at the 
low rate of $185 for the round trip from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, or 
any point on Pennsylvania Railroad east of 
Pittsburg, one in a berth; and $165 for the 
round trip, two persons occupying the same 
berth. The rate from Pittsburg will be $< 

Diagrams are now open, and as the n 
who can be accommodated will be s 
limited, names should be registered immediately. 

For further information and descriptive 
pamphlet, apply to George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


CAMBRIC MUSLIN—a brand which is 
fully equal to Lonsdale; one yard 
wide—special at 10 cents a yard. 


BLEACHED MUSLIN—the celebrated 
‘Old Glory "’ brand, one yard wide— 
now 7 cents a yard. 


LONG CLOTH—a good quality, in 12- 
yard lengths ; sold by the piece only ; 
worth $1.25—now $1.00 (for 12 yards.) 


BLEACHED MUSLIN SHEETS—81xgo0 
ins. ; a quality we recommend as an 
extra value at our price—soc each. 


BLEACHED SHEETING MUSLIN— 
full 24% yards wide, and of good quality 
—now 23 cents a yard. 


FLANNELETTES—in weights and pat- 
terns suitable for making pajamas, 
children’s dresses, wrappers, house- 
gowns, etc. ; light, dark, and médium 
color effects ; have been 8 cents and 
10 cents a yard—now 7 cents. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
tt S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK, 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. | 


sarin Sian 


INTELLIGENCER, 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages. etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 

‘ Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


Interest allowed on 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. (19-25 South Twelfth Street), 


Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson. PHILADELPHIA. 


Norristown Office, 39 E. Main Street. 





Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 
Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made te Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


/OODNUTT, 


Bolton ccrtaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





